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A GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Mr. W. B. GeERIsH’s communication under 
the heading ‘Civil Service Archives and 
Records? (ante, p. 337) will have been read 
with great interest and sympathy by many 
genealogists. 

Already much thought has been given 
to this subject, as is evidenced by the fact 
that scores of letters about it have reached 
me during the last few years. From these 
letters I have noted various points which, 
with the permission of the Editor, I should 
like to record in the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

1. Any scheme of this nature depending 
on the ability and exertions of one man is 
doomed to failure—perhaps even during his 
lifetime, certainly shortly after his death. 

2. The matter should receive the careful 
consideration of a Committee of Genealogists | 
as a detailed and well-thought-out plan of | 


action is essential before any appeal for 
support is made to the genealogical public. 

3. One correspondent suggests that the 
Society of Antiquaries might be taken as a 
model; another considers that the basis 
should be that of a limited liability com- 
pany ; while Mr. René Droz (Vice-Chancellor 
of the Convention Internationale d’Héral- 
dique) urges the formation of an Inter- 
national Genealogical and Heraldic Associa- 
tion, of which the British Society would be 
a branch. 

4. The annual expenses which such a 
Society would have to meet would be— 

(a) The salary of a competent Librarian 
and of two, or more assistants. The 
Librarian could undertake also the secre- 
tarial duties. 

(6) The rent of a room (later, of rooms ; 
still later, of a house) in London. 

(c) The purchase of genealogice] works 
of reference. 

(d) Incidentals, e.g., printing, 
stationery, bookbinding, &e. 

5. The annual revenue to meet the above 
expenditure would be— 

(a) Subscriptions of Members. These 
might be of three classes: (i.) Fellows at, 
say, two guineas; (ii.) Ordinary Members 
at, say, one guinea ; and (iii.) Corresponding 
Members at, say, half a guinea. 

(6) Interest on the investment of moneys 
received in legacies or life compositions. 

(c) The profit from publications issued 
from time to time by the Society. 

(d) Fees charged by the Librarian for 
searches in the library of the Society, under- 
taken by him on behalf of those members 
who could not come to London to search for 
themselves. 

6. The initial expenses, e.g., furniture, 
should be provided out of entrance fees. 

7. Any Member should have the right of 
leaving his manuscript collections to the 
Society for safe preservation. All such 
manuscripts to be indexed (surnames and 
place-names) by the Librarian and_ his 
assistants by means of the card-index 
system, so that a reference to this General 
Index might indicate at a glance which 
manuscripts in the Society’s possession con- 
tain data of interest to the searcher. 

8. The Society to hold examinations of, 
and issue certificates to, persons desirous of 
qualifying as authorities in any special 
branch of genealogical research. 

9. The funds of the Society should not be 
wasted in dinners or excursions, nor should 
there be any obligation on the Society to 
issue an annual volume to its members. 
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The above are the suggestions which have 
been made by my _ correspondents. To 


them I would add :-— 

10. Expenses would be incurred in pre- 
paring a suitable scheme and submitting 
it to the many thousands in the United 
Kingdom who are interested in genealogy ; 
therefore I would urge the desirability of 
forming a Preliminary Society (or Syndicate, 
if the Company basis is preferred) with the 
object of considering, preparing, and sub- 
mitting a scheme for the required Society. 
Such a Preliminary Society might consist 
of about fifty genealogists, each paying, 
say, a guinea towards these expenses, 
receiving back any unexpended portion of 
their subscriptions on formation of the 
Society itself. A circular signed by fifty 
genealogists, and issued to the genealogical 
public should convince any one that he was 
not being asked to join what is vulgarly 
called ‘* a one-man show.” 

Now that * N. & Q.’ has opened its columns 
to this discussion, I would ask my corre- 
spondents to address their comments on 
the subject to it, and not to me, as already 
I cannot reply to all the letters I receive. 

Cuas. A. BERNAU. 


LONDON SIGN LISTS IN ‘N. & Q.’ 
Tue following table is intended to serve as 
a reference guide to the various lists of 
London signs, which have appeared in 
‘N. & Q.’ from its commencement to the 
end of the Tenth Series. I have arranged it 
in chronological order, giving the approxi- 
mate date of the earliest and latest sign in 
each list, with the nature (as Booksellers, 
Taverns, &c.) of the majority of signs 
referred to in every list. In regard to the 
latter classification [ may say that, bearing in 
mind that ** booksellers were publishers 
then, and the business was not, as now, 
divided ”’ (to quote a recent writer in The 
Bazaar), I have not attempted to dis- 
tinguish between  sign-lists referring to 
members of either of these allied industries, 
but have used the term ‘* Booksellers’ in 
respect of both indiscriminately. 

General, 1558-79. 108. vi. 424. 

General, 1579-1639. 10S. vi. 45. 

Booksellers, 1590-1713. 6S. vi. 283, 302. 

General, 1603-25. 10S. viii. 288. 

Booksellers, 1612-40. 68. iv. 4. 
Booksellers, 1623-1714. 6S. iii. 404, 464; iv. 242. 
General, ‘emp. Commonwealth. 108. xii. 203. 
General, 1660-90. 10S. ix. 228. 

Taverns, &c., ¢. 1660-1700. 10S. vii. 445. 

General, 1660-1723. 5S. xii. 42. 
Taverns (Coaching Houses), 1680. 10S. viii. 1. 
Taverns, &c., 1685. 10S. xi. 102. 


General, ? emp. Anne. 10S. xii. 463. 
Booksellers, 1737-43. 6S. ii. 141. 
Taverns, &c., Aldersgate Ward, 1837. 10S. xi. 102. 


London Bridge. 

Booksellers, 1659-1754, 6S. x. 163; 1660-1749, v. 222 - 

1670-1720, vi. 445, 465, 531; vii. 103; 1746-62, 

x. 237. 

St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

Booksellers, 1515-87. 5 S. ix. 9-10; 1548-1733, xi. 94; 
—— vill. 489; 1593-1763, viii. 461 ; 1611-52, 
1X. Ji. 

The first list named is imperfectly referred 
to in the index to the volume in which it 
appears. 

The list which I have classed as Book- 
sellers, 1623-1714, is an alphabetical list 
of London publishers carried down to 1834, 
but 1714 is the last dated sign mentioned, 
apparently. 

It will be seen that little or no interest 
was taken in this subject in the earlier 
Series, there being no sign list printed before 
the closing volume of the Fifth Series, 
so far as I can discover. 

An article by Mr. C. A. Warp in refer- 
ence to ‘Numbering Houses’ appeared at 
78. ii. 21; it shows that houses began to 
be numbered generally in London between 
1760 and 1770. Wittiam McMurray. 


JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY: 
ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


BEFORE me lies a copy of a ‘ Catalogue of 
an Exhibition of Original Editions of the 
Principal English Classics, shown in the 
Main Library from March to October, 
MCMX.’ (see ante, p. 340). The Library 
is the John Rylands of this city, and the 
Librarian, Mr. H. Guppy, observes in his 
Prefatory Note to the Catalogue that ‘it 
will be noticed that of several of these works 
no other copy is known.” 

This statement justifies an indication of 
two of them in ‘N. & Q.,’ where their 
habitat will be both more widely known and 
chronicled in perpetuity. I transcribe the 
titles and notes as they appear in the 
Catalogue :— 

1. Caxton (William). [Blanchardyn and Eglan- 
tyne.] [14897] [Begin.: Prologue.] Sig. j 
[fol. 1, recto:] Vnto the right noble puyssait & 
excellét pryncesse my | redoubted lady my lady 
Margarete duchesse of So- | mercete | ....Ete. 
[Fol. 2, recto, table of contents :] Here begynneth 
the table of the victoryous prynce | Blanch- 
ardyn | sone of the noble Kynge of Fryse | And 
of Eglantyne Quene of Tormaday otherwyse | 
called lorgoylleuse damours. whiche is to saye 
the proude | lady in loue. | Sig. Aj. [recto, teat :] 
“The first chapitre of this present boke con- 
teyneth how | Blanchardyn departed out of the 
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court of his fader Kynge | of fryse | Capitulo 
primo, | [Westminster: W, Caxton, 1489 ?] Fol. 

*.* The only known copy of this production 
of Caxton’s press, wanting the conclusion.’ 

2, ‘Hall (John). [Vision.] 1563. 

* 4 Poesie In Forme |of a Vision, briefly 
inueying against the moste | hatefull, and pro- 
digious Artes of Necromancie, | Witchcraft, 
Sorcerie, Incantations, and diuvers | other detest- 
able and deuilishe practises, day- | ly vsed vnder 
colour of Tudiciall Astrolo- | gie. Compiled in 
Metre by I. H.| [4 lines.]| [Printer’s device 
beneath title.] Printed At London By | Rouland 
Hall, dvvellyng in Gutter Lane | at the signe of 
the halfe Egle and | the Keye | 1563. | 8vo. 

*,* First edition, of which no other copy is 
believed to be known,”’ 

Apparently these are not the only speci- 
mens of sole-remaining copies in the Library, 
for Mr. Guppy further remarks :— 

“It is impossible, within the limits of a short 
prefatory note, to convey anything like an ade- 
quate idea of the extent of the collection from 
which the exhibits are selected. This, however, 
should be said, that its range must not be esti- 
mated by the comparatively limited number of 
works which can be accommodated in the exhi- 
bition cases of the Library.” 

It may be added that the exhibits include 
specimens of Middle English writers (MS., 
from the pre-Wicliffite Apocalypse (1375) to 
Lydgate’s Boceaccio (1450), and (printed 
editions) from Caxton’s ‘ Recuyell of the 
Historyes of Troye’ (1474) to ‘The Vision 
of Piers the Plowman’ (1550); of the 
English Bible from Tindale’s New Testament 
(1525) to the Authorized Version (1611) ; 
of early sixteenth-century literature from 
the first English edition of the ‘ Imitatio 
Christi’ (1515) to Latimer’s Sermons (1578) ; 
from Shakespeare’s Sonnets (first edition, 
1609) to his Fourth Folio (1685); of Eliza- 
bethan poetry and prose from Phaer’s trans- 
lation of Virgil (first edition, 1558) to the first 
edition of Ben Jonson’s Works (1616), and 
from Knox’s ‘Answer to Blasphemous 
Cavillations’ (first edition, 1560) to Hak- 
luyt’s * Principal Navigations’ (second 
edition, 1600) ; of early seventeenth-century 
literature from James I.’s ‘ Essayes of a 
Prentise’ (first edition, 1584) to Howell’s 
‘Familiar Letters’ (1645); of later seven- 
teenth-century literature from  Baxter’s 
‘Saints’ Everlasting Rest’ (first edition, 
1650) to Dryden’s ‘ Hind and Panther ’ (first 
edition, 1687) ; and of Milton from ‘ Comus’ 
(1637) to ‘ Paradise Regained * (1671). 

Those who are not the fortunate possessors 
of this Catalogue, nor of the quarterly 
Bulletin of the Library, will now know where 
the above treasures are housed. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


JoHN Ryztanps Lisprary: ‘THE SIEGE 
or Troy. —I have recently discovered 
some interesting particulars with regard 
to the history of a copy of ‘The Siege 
of Troy,’ a MS. now in the John Rylands 
Library at Manchester (No. 60). 

It appears that the MS. in question was 
originally made for William Carent of Carent’s 
Court, Isle of Purbeck (who died in 1422), 
as it contains an illumination of his arms. 
A subsequent owner was ‘* Hugh Morgan 
of Monmouth in the marches of Wales,’’ 
whose name appears on the blank pages of 
the book. 

Sir Humphrey Talbot, Marshal of Calais, 
a younger son of the first Earl of Shrewsbury, 
evidently acquired the MS. in the fifteenth 
century, for in his will (dated 18 Feb., 1492, 
and proved P.C.C. 11 Nov., 1494) is the 
following bequest :— 

* Also I woll that the Englisshe booke which: 
1 have of the Seege of Troy be gevin to the 
doughter of Maister Roger Marshall, phisicion,,. 
late of London.” 

One of Sir Humphrey’s executors was a 
certain Thomas Booth; and in his will 
(dated 31 Dec., 1503, and proved P.C.C. in 
1504) I find further mention of the MS. 
He makes John Mundy his executor, and, 
in addition to a bequest of money, leaves. 
to him 
‘a cloth bandkyn and a booke of the sege of 
Troye that shuld be geven to Maister Marshall’s 
daughter as it appeareth in my Master’s will if 
he cannot fynde her to take hit and dispose it 
for her soule by myn executours to be disposed.” 
Presumably the lady was not to be found ; 
for John Mundy kept the book, and, it is to 
be hoped, duly expended its value in masses. 
John Mundy, who was Mayor of London in 
in 1522, was knighted in 1529 (see my notes 
on his history, 10 8. i. 31). In 1516 he had 
acquired the estates of Markeaton, Mack- 
worth, and Allestrey, co. Derby; and for 
more than three centuries ‘The Siege of 
Troy ’ remained in the library at Markeaton 
Hall. A few years before his death Sir 
John gave it to his eldest son Vincent 
Mundy, who valued it in his inventory at 
13s. 4d. In 1615 Francis Mundy (great- 
grandson of Sir John) owned it, and may 
have written the note stating that ‘* this 
booke is valued at 50/. not long since.” It 
appears to have descended to his younger son 
Adrian Mundy of Quorndon, co. Derby 
(1606-77), who left an only daughter and 
heir, Millicent, who married first John 
Musters of Colwick Hall, Notts; and 
secondly the Rev. Dr. Thomas Fuller of 
Hatfield. 
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From 1615 to 1818 its history is a blank ; 
at the latter date it was offered for sale in 
London, the price being about 100/.-1501. 
The Earl of Crawford subsequently purchased 
it for 1,750/., and from him it passed to 
Mrs. Rylands. Percy D. Munpy. 


ROOSEVELT: ITS PRONUNCIATION.—Lis- 
tening the other night to Rear-Admiral R. E. 
Peary’s lecture on his expedition to the 
North Pole, before the Royal Geographical 
Society, at the Royal Albert Hall, I was 
reminded of the query in ‘ N. & Q.’ concern- 
ing the pronunciation of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
name. Peary, in pronouncing the name of 
the American President, sounded the first 
five letters, in two syllables, like our word 
“‘rosy.” As the name Roosevelt is Dutch, 
it would appear that the true Dutch pro- 
nunciation is kept up in the United States, 
the name, which means “‘rose field ”—or 
**rose garden,” as we should say—being 
pronounced ‘‘ Rozévelt,” with the accent 
on the first syllable. 

FReEDK. A. EDWARDS. 

(Two American correspondents gave at 10 S, 
vii. 35 similar three-syllable renderings of the 
name. 


PUTTENHAM’S ‘ ARTE OF ENGLISH POESIE.’ 
—May I call attention to an interesting note 
in Sir John Harington’s handwriting that I 
found in the beautiful MS. of the translation 
of Ariosto in the British Museum, Add. MS. 
18,920 

“Mr. Feeld. I dowt this will not come in the 
last page, and thearfore I wowld have (it) im- 
medyetly in the next page after the fynyshinge 
of this last booke, with some pretty knotte to 
set down the tytle, and a peece of the Allegory as 
followeth in this next page. I would have the 
Allegory as also the Appolygy and all the prose 
that is to come except the table in the same 


printe that Putnams book ys.” 

A reference to the first edition of Haring- 
ton’s ‘ Ariosto,’ 1591, p. 405, will show that 
these precise instructions were carried out, 
and prove how closely Elizabeth’s godson 
superintended the make-up of his book. 

** Putnam’s book ” is the ‘ Arte of English 
Poesie,’ published in 1589, and Harington’s 
note is addressed in 1591 to the same 
Richard Field, native of Stratford-on-Avon, 
who published in 1593 ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ 
and in 1594 ‘The Rape of Lucrece.’ This 
message to Field may be accepted as the 
absolute proof that Puttenham wrote the 
‘Arte of English Poesie,’ which its recent 
editor, Mr. G. Gregory Smith, considered 
as hitherto not forthcoming. It is curious 
that Harington, in the Introduction to the 
volume as to which he was giving instructions 


to his publisher, described the ‘ Arte of 

English Poesie ’ as set forth by an ‘* unknown 

godfather.” Cuas. HUGHEs. 
Manchester. 


RASSELAS’: THE First [Taian TRaAns- 
LATION.—“ I have got an Italian ‘ Rasselas,’ ” 
wrote Johnson to Mrs. Thrale from Edin- 
burgh on 12 Nov., 1773; and Baretti tells 
us 1t was by ‘‘a foolish fellow who ealled 
himself Cavalier Mei.» This version does 
not appear to be known in England: it is 
neither included in J. Macaulay’s biblio- 
graphy in his facsimile edition of 1884 nor 
is it mentioned by Dr. Birkbeck Hill. It is 
entitled ‘‘ Il Principe d’Abissinia, novella in 
due volumi tradotta per la prima volta dall’ 
originale inglese in toscano da Mimiso Ceo. 
Padova, G. A. Volpi, 1764” (2 vols., 16mo, 
vol. i. pp. 135, vol. ii. pp. 141). ‘* Mimiso 
Ceo ”’ is Mei’s pseudonym. Cp. Luigi Piccioni 
‘Per la fortuna del ‘‘ Rasselas ” di Samuele 
Johnson in Italia,’ in Giorn. storico della 
letter ital., vol. xv., 1910, p. 339. — Prof. 
Piccioni calls it the worst of the Italian 
versions, saying it is inaccurate, affected in 
style, and dull; but he well remarks that 
Baretti’s severe strictures on Mei may be 
due to the fact that his own French version 
(the MS. of which, by the way, is now in the 
Biblioteca Nazionale di Torino, MSS. 
Francesi E. 2) was, thanks to the dilatori- 
ness of the Venetian licensers of the press, 
anticipated and rendered useless by this 
translation of Mei’s, though Johnson himself 
had dictated the first sentence to Baretti. 
Prof. Piccioni, however, can find no signs of 
Mei having used Madame Belot’s French 


version, as Marchesi suggested to help him 
in his rendering of Johnson’s English. The 
article in question contains a detailed de- 
scription of Baretti’s MS., which was 
originally discovered by Prof. Piccioni. 
Lacy CoLiison-MoRLEY. 


CanDLF Avctions.—The Chard and Il- 
minster News of 16 April gives an account 
of the letting of a piece of land at Tatworth, 
near Chard, on 9 April, by *‘ candle auction.” 

Only thirty persons are entitled to bid, 
; and ten were present on the above occasion. 
|The bidding commenced at 10/., and by 
| additions of 5s. ran up to 13/., when the 
_candle went out, having burnt for thirty- 
\five and a half minutes. The land was 
knocked down to the latest bidder, who 
_became the tenant for the ensuing year. 
_Last year the candle burned twenty-seven 
/minutes; whilst in 1906 it lasted for the 
/ unusually long period of forty-two and a 


| half minutes. 
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The paper from which I quote gives some 
curious details of the auction, which is 
conducted with great ceremony, a fine of 
sixpence being levied upon any person who 
leaves his seat whilst the candle is burning. 

My only object in sending this note is to 
record the fact that the custom of employ- 
ing a lighted candle at auctions still flourishes. 

2. 


‘* Fire ovt.’”’—I think the origin of this 
phrase was recently discussed in ‘ N. & Q..,’ 
but cannot find it in the indexes. A letter 
of Sir Thomas Roe of 24 Nov., 1641, sug- 
gests the solution. He writes (Eng. Hist. 
Rev., xxiv. 272) :— 

“T have discovered and found the foxe in his 

burrow; but cannot yet absolutely unkennel him. 
I shall this weeke fire him out, all upon a 
necessitye to make the Spanyards speak, or 
confesse their tongues are tyed.” 
So that it seems originally to have meant 
to expel afox from his earth by lighting a fire 
at one end of it. The modern American 
use (see *N.E.D.’) probably combines this 
idea with that of the rapidity of action of 
fire-arms. Q. V. 

{The origin of the phrase “fire out” and_ its 
American usage were discussed at 10 S. vii. 308; 
viii. 37, 454.) 


“TRISH PRIDE.”—In an old fragment 
given me by my mother many years ago 
‘Trish pride,” Irish coin,” and ‘* beggar’s 
inkle occur :— 

He dressed himself in Irish pride, 

A wig without a wrinkle, 

A wooden sword by his side, 

Tied on with beggar’s inkle. 

Straight he went unto his chest, 

And when he did look in it, 

Three-halfpence of good Irish coin 

He put into his pocket. 

His pocket being so highly charged, 

He was afraid of robbin’, 

And all the way he rode along 

Cried, ‘“‘ Mend your pace, old Dobbin ! ” 
It reads somewhat like a political squib of 
the early part of last century. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


TAKING PossEssION OF HousE PROPERTY. 
—Not long ago I spent a penny on ‘ The 
Hungry Forties,’ by Mrs. Cobden Unwin, 
and learned something about a decade when 
much happened of which I was but little 
conscious. A curious way of taking pos- 
gon of house property is mentioned 

“The first we ever ’eard of Mr. Cobden was one 
day when I was a-sittin’ near the front gate and 
three men come along over the hill; they stopped 


when they saw me and arst me what was the name 
of the village, and when I said ‘Heyshott,’ they 
brightened up and said as ’ow they'd been 
a’untin’ for it a long while; they said they 
wanted Dunford, and I pointed ’em out the way, 
and off they went; and as I passed by Dunford, 
Mary Tiller came a-runnin’ out to me, and sez 
she, ‘I wor just a-goin’ up to Walker's to see 
Gran-ma, and I see three strange men at Dunford 
taking a top brick off the chimley of each of the 
cottages to take back to Mr. Cobden’—there wor 
three labourers’ cottages there in those days ; and I 
sez, ‘Mary, that’s a sign some one’s bought the 
place an’ is comin’ to live ’ere; you mark my 
words,’ I sez. An’ sure enough, before many days 
were over we ’ad Mr. Cobden down.” 

Mr. Cobden might say, as said Shakespeare’s 
Mr. Smith, ‘‘ The bricks are alive at this day 
to testify 7.e., the act of seizin, there- 
fore deny it not.” Str. SwiTHIN. 


THE RECORDS: THEIR EARLY DEPOSI- 
TORIES.—The Report, published by Baskett, 
1719, of the Lords’ Committees on the con- 
dition and method of storing the State 
Papers affords several interesting identifica- 
tions. Thus in the Tower the chapel of the 
White Tower was in use for the purpose, 
and a committee advises “‘that a large 
room on the east side of the White Tower, 
adjoyning to Cesar’s Chapel, being sixty- 
four foot long and thirty-one foot wide, 
should be allotted” for the reception of 
records of the Court of Chancery. ‘* Cesar’s 
Chapel,” presumably part of the disused 
royal apartments, is again named as being 
in bad repair, the floor ** being much broken 
and subjected to the raising of dust, to the 
damage of the records”; and it is recom- 
mended that it be strongly boarded. A 
quantity of papers had been brought from 
a house “belonging to the King’s Fish- 
monger in Fish Yard, over the Prince’s 
Chambers.” In the Brick Tower two rooms 
or garrets were in use, also the whole of the 
Wakefield Tower; and ‘‘ Near Hell Yard 
there are two ground rooms...... wherein 
parchments and tallies have lain in disorder 
for many years past.” 

Complaint is made of the condition of the 
Court of Exchequer and other buildings at 
Westminster ; and in ‘‘ the Treasury situate 
over the gateway going out of the New Palace 
Yard into St. Margaret’s Lane’ some very 
valuable deeds and surveys on the demolition 
of the monasteries were kept :— 

‘“ This Treasury wanting reparation and fitting 
up, the case thereof is humbly submitted to your 
Lordships ; besides, one of the tenants adjoyning 
hath broke a door into the leads over the said 
Treasury ; and part of the building underneath, 
and on one side is lately encroached upon and 
annoy’d by keeping of an ale-house, and building 
of leads even with the windows.” 
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1807 (Bayley and Britton’s ‘ Westminster,’ 
p. 444); it had then been built into the 
Mitre” and Horn” Taverns, and heavy 
compensation was paid on the whole being 
swept away by the Act 46 Geo. IIT. c. 89 for 
the improvement of the neighbourhood (see 
Report and Memorial of the Commissioners, 
printed 12 May, 1808, p. 35). 

The Chapter House is familiar as a place 
of storage for these papers ; it was evidently 
at this date that the presses and gallery 
were provided at the estimated cost of 2501. 

Seeking for further accommodation, their 
Lordships went to the Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul, 

‘and, having survey’d several upper-rooms and 
apartments, conceive that an upper room on the 
south-side of the said Cathedral, over the isle 
on the left hand of the south door, which is near 
the Heralds’ office, is a very convenient place for 
that purpose.” 

Is this the present Library ? 

Two references to previous depositories are 
of interest. None of the decrees of the 
Star Court were to be found: ~‘the last 
notice of them that cou’d be got was that they 
were in a house in St. Bartholomew’s Close, 
London.”* 

Mr. Saunderson, Deputy Usher of the 
Rolls, gave evidence that a great quantity 
of rolls and papers had ‘* appear’d to view 
upon pulling down the old houses of the 
Master of the Rolls.” 

The Report also deals with the ‘* Embezle- 
ment of papers”; but this may perhaps 
be the subject of a note at some other time. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


**DEMERIT”: ITS Two SEnseEs.—This 
word enjoys, with a few others, the distinc- 
tion of having been used in two senses 
contrary to each other—merit or deserving, 
and demerit (as it always signifies now) 
or ill-deserving. Prof. Skeat quotes Shake- 
speare as using it in both senses; thus in 
* Macbeth,’ IV. iii. (Macduff) :— 

Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 
Fell slaughter on their souls. 
And in ‘ Coriolanus,’ I. i. (Sicinius Velutus) : 
Opinion that so sticks on Marcius shall 
his demerits rob Cominius. 

The ‘N.E.D.’ gives as the earliest un- 
doubted use of the word in its good sense 
a quotation from Patten’s * Expedicion into 
Scotland of the most woorthely fortunate 
Prince Edward, Duke of Somerset’ (which 
he seems to have accompanied), 1548, in 
which he says in the Preface : ‘*‘ What thanks 
then....for these his notable demerits 
ought our Protector to receive of his ?” 


‘This evidently was the gate discovered in | The last use of the word in that sense 


appears to have been by Matthew Carter, 
‘Honor Redivivus,’ published in 1655: 
“The first atchiever in any Stock whatever 
was a new man ennobled for some demerit.” 

Dryden in his ‘Fables’ (published in 
1700), amongst those translated from Ovid’s 
‘Metamorphoses,’ ‘ Meleager and Atalanta,’ 
uses the word strictly in the modern way :— 

Mine is the merit, the demerit thine. 

The convenience of the antithesis per- 
haps led to the abandonment of ‘* demerit ” 
in the good sense, which might have pro- 
duced ambiguity. W. T. 

Blackheath. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Toasts AND SENTIMENTS.—I am in quest 
of toasts and sentiments, convivial, humorous, 
patriotic, &c., in German, French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Scandinavian. Can any of 
your readers tell me of any collections of 
toasts in these languages ? 

CHARLES WELSH. 

917, Delaware Street, Scranton, Pa. 


LaRGE-PAPER Copies oF Booxs.—Can 
any one say when the printing of extra 
copies of a book on paper larger (and finer) 
than that of the ordinary issue was begun ? 
What are the earliest examples ? 

W. J.C. 


REGIMENTAL Histories.—I wish to know 
what Regimental Histories contain lists of 
officers from the formation of the respective 
regiments. These lists are of great value for 
genealogical purposes. Please reply direct. 

(Rev.) H. B. Swanzy. 

Ivy Lodge, Newry, co. Down, + 


‘‘ THLASPI.”—Passing lately 
by a florist’s in Lewisham, I noticed some 
plants misnamed Arabus.”> Why was 
** Arabis”’ so called ? ‘The Century Dic- 
tionary ’ says from dpaBis, because the more 
important species came from Arabia. I 
have seen a similar derivation in botanical 
dictionaries. But the ‘N.E.D.’ says: 
‘Med. L. Arabis, so named prob. from 
growing on sandy or stony places.” Does 
this mean that Arabic is typical of such 
places, and that Arabis is equivalent to 
‘‘arabis locis” ? The earliest use the 
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*Dictionary* gives of the word is from 
This 


Lyte in ‘Dodoens,’ 629: herb 
{candy Thlaspi] is called....in Latine 
Arabis and Draba.” (ann. 1578). Phillips 


also, in 1706, has ‘* Arabis, a sort of Water- 
cress call’d candy Thlaspy.” These quota- 
tions suggest another query: What does 
Thlaspi or Thlaspy mean ? 

W. T. Lynn. 


Blackheath. 


KELLERMAN THE ALCHEMIST.—Is_ any- 
thing known of this man other than that 
recorded by Sir Richard Phillips in his 
‘Personal Tour through the United King- 
dom’? He has been termed the “last of 
the alchemists,” and is reputed locally 
(he lived at Lilley in Hertfordshire) to have 
had extensive dealings with the Evil One. 
He is said to have disappeared suddenly, 
leaving one to infer that it was by diabolic 
agency. 

As I am desirous of putting together a 
few notes upon this person, to be read at 
an archeological excursion in June, replies 
direct will oblige. W. B. GERISH. 

Bishop’s Stortford. 


Isaac D’Israeli’s ‘ Curi- 
usities of Literature we are told that the 
Marquis of Halifax, in his character of 
Charles II., exhibited a trait of that monarch ; 
that trait is ‘‘sauntering.”” The noble 
writer thus expresses himself :— 

““There was as much of laziness as of love in 
all those hours which he passed amongst his 
mistresses, who served only to fill up his seraglio, 
while a bewitching kind of pleasure, called 
sauntering, was the Sultana queen he delighted 
in, The thing called ‘ sauntering’ is a stronger 
temptation to princes than it is to others. The 
being galled with importunities, pursued from one 
room to another with asking faces; the dismal 
sound of unreasonable complaints and ill-grounded 
pretences ; the deformity of fraud ill-disguised : 
all these would make any man run away from 
them, and I used to think it was the motive 
for making him walk so fast.” 

Is it possible that the verb “to saunter,”’ 
which Johnson defined as ‘to loiter, to 
linger,” had a different signification in the 
seventeenth century ? 

RicHARD EpGcUMBE, 

Edgbarrow, Crowthorne, 

[The derivation given by Prof. Skeat in his 
Concise Etymological Dictionary,’ 1901, seems 
suitable. It is to adventure oneself, the s standing 
for ex, out.] 


Masonic EMBLEMS at ‘THE TIMES.’— 
Masonic emblems, formed by cobble stones, 
are placed in the open space in front of the 
principal entrance to the Times office, Print- 


ing House Square, E.C. Can any reader 
say who was responsible for the formation 
of these which occurred, I should think, in the 
early eighties ? 8. BuRDON. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LoNnpox. — Has any 
bibliography of London ever been published, 
or attempted ? The subject is no doubt a 
colossal one, but one would think it worth 
undertaking. I have myself collected some 
thousands of titles on the subject, and should 
be glad to know what has hitherto been 
done in this direction. 

FrepDK. A. EDWARDS. 

39, Agate Road, Hammersmith, W. 


Tuomas Dawson 
is required as to the parentage of Thomas 
Dawson Bowker of Hatfield, Yorkshire, 
who married there, 21 Aug., 1811, Elizabeth 
Steer of the same parish, and lived after- 
wards at Campsall in the same county. I 
also wish to know the date and place of 
death of the said T. D. Bowker. : 

As I am going back shortly to Australia, I 
shall be glad of early replies. G. E. R. 


“Putt Fir.—Can any one explain 
this word, apparently meaning some kind 
of fit, and occurring in a Devon inquest, 
1651? A man was beside a stream, and, 
‘being taken with a pull,” suddenly fell 
in and was drowned. A friend aptly reminds 
me of Goethe’s ‘* Fischer’? and the literal 
‘‘pull” he got from the water-pixie with 
the same result—‘‘ Halb zog sie ihn, halb 
sank er hin.” Sarum. 


RicwarD Martin, Humanitarian. — 1 
should be glad to hear who the good man 
was of whom Heine in his ‘ English Frag- 
ments’ writes :— 

‘* When I was a boy, I was accustomed to seek 
under the head ‘ Great Britain’ whether Richard 
Martin had not presented a fresh petition to 
Parliament for the more humane treatment o 
poor horses, dogs, and asses.” 

M. L. R. BREsSLAR. 

Perey House, South Hackney. 

(‘‘ Humanity Martin ’”’ (1754-1834) was a large 
landowner in Ireland, and one of the founders 
of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. See the life in the ‘D.N.B.’ There 
are many references to him in the Seventh Serics 
of ‘N. & Q.’] 

AscovucH Famity.—John Ascough was 
described in 1650 as ‘‘ gentleman, late of 
Leyland ” in the county of Lancaster. His 
daughter Alice married a few years before 
this date James Fishwick of Leyland, 
gentleman, and was buried in Selby Abbey 
Church in 1698. To what branch of the 
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Ascough (or Ayscough) family did he belong ? 
The name does not once occur in the parish 
registers of Leyland between 1653 (when 
they commence) and 1710, and his will was 
not proved at Chester. His name appears 
as a witness to two deeds dated 1619 and 
1626, when he is described as ‘* of Farington 
{in Leyland], yeoman.” 
Henry FISHWICK. 


St. Pancras CHURCH: ENGRAVING.— 
I have an old print engraved by William 
Fellows, published by Robert Williamson. 
No date. Any clue will oblige. A. C. H. 


SEAL FOUND AT Dover: SPALDING 
Priory.—An ancient seal has recently been 
dug up at Dover. It was found embedded 
in from five to six feet of chalk, on the 
slopes of the Western Heights, near the 
Bredenstone, where the ceremony of in- 
stalling the Lord Wardens of the Cinque 
Ports used to take place. 

The seal is of copper, about the size of a 
penny, but twice as thick. Its design shows 
a monk kneeling before the Blessed Virgin 
and Child, and round the margin is the 
legend :— 

+S. Jordanis Monachi Spaldingie. 
This looks as though it were the seal of the 
Priory of Spalding. Was there a Jordan, 
Monk of Spalding ? 

The seal is in the possession of Mr. H. S. 
Boyton of St. Martin’s Place, Dover. He 
thinks that the Prior of Spalding might have 
been on a visit to the Priory of Dover and 
dropped the seal when passing over the hill. 
Later works of fortification might account 
for its being embedded in the chalk. 

JOHN BavINGTON JONES. 

Dover. 


CoNSTABLE’S ‘GILLINGHAM BRIDGE’.— 
I possess an engraving of Constable’s picture 
‘Gillingham Bridge.” I should be glad of 
information with regard to the original 
painting and to learn in whose collection 
it now is. F. R. HarpIncHam. 

The Church Institute, Leeds. 


“WaTERLOO BANQUET’: ‘THE NOBLE 
ARMY OF Martyrs’: Krys WantTEeD.— 
Can any of your correspondents inform me 
where keys to the following prints can be 
got ? 

1. ‘Waterloo Banquet.’ 
1846, by F. G. Moon. 

2. ‘The Noble Army of Martyrs: the Champions 
of the Protestant Reformation.’ Published 9 March, 
1869, by R. Turner, Newcastle-on-Tyne and London. 


SURREY. 


Published 10 June, 


BRUNELLESCHI AND CoLumBUs’s 
I have read that the egg story associated 
with the name of the famous navigator was 
anticipated by the great Florentine architect 
by nearly a century. Who is the authority 
responsible for this statement? I am 
surprised that it has never been disputed or 
challenged by the Italians themselves, if 
correct. M. L. R. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 

[Columbus and the egg are discussed at 98. i. 386 
472; ii. 53, 132.] 

Nottine Hitt: irs 
is a tradition that in ancient documents 
drawn up in Latin this hill is referred to 
as the ‘‘Mons Nodosus” (knotty hill). If 
so, this explains the etymology, and_the 
customary derivation from ‘‘ Nutting Hill’ 
becomes untenable. Can any readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ correct or confirm this theory ? 

S. D. CLIPPINGDALE. 


AUTHORS OF QvoTATIONS WANTED.— 
Having utterly failed to trace the origin of 
the following lines, may I beg the use of 
your columns to enable any of your readers 
who have the information to say who is the 
author of them ? 

If God’s happiness was perfect 
In the dawn of long ago, 
What induced Him to impair it 
By creating sin and woe ¢ 
E. B. 

Brighton. 

An ounce of enterprise is worth a pound of 
privilege. 

E. Howarp. 
Albany, N.Y. 
Though beaten back in many a fray, 
Yet freshening strength we borrow ; 
For where the vanguard comes to-day 
The rear will halt to-morrow, i i 


Primus in orbe deos fecit timor. 
HENRY SAMUEL BRANDRETH. 
(Statius, ‘ Theb.’ iii. 661.] 


Sr. Austin’s Gate. — T. Wilson's 
‘ Jerichoes Down-Fall,’ a sermon preached. 
before the House of Commons at St. Mar- 
garet’s on 28 Sept., 1642, was, as usual, 
published by order from that house. 
The imprint reads :— 

‘London, Printed for John Bartlett, and are to 
bee sold at the Gilt Cup near to S. Austins Gate. 
1643.” 


This place-name gives rise to much inter- 
esting speculation as to its identity. The 
first suggestion is a gate of Austin Friars ; 
but was the name retained after Sir William 
Powlet had taken possession of and almost 
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entirely rebuilt the property ? Stow (ed. 

Kingsford, i. 176) complains that 

“a faire foote way, leading by the west end of the 

Augustine Friers church straight north....... had 

gates at either end, locked up every night, and now 
ee the gates are closed up with stone, whereby the 
veople are forced to go about by Saint Peters 
hurch.” 

In 1643 Pawlet’s property, would be 
known as Winchester House, and the court 
in which the old church stood was as late as 
1677 (Ogilby and Morgan) called ‘‘ Austine 
Fryers.” 

Another suggested identification is the 

gate 
‘by Sainte Augustine’s Church which entereth the 
south churechyeard of Saint Paules, which arch or 
gate was builded by Nicholas Faringdon about the 
yere 1361.”—Stow, ed. Kingsford, i. 313. 
This has been named Powle’s Gate (Stow) ; 
but as the church at a much earlier date 
(1345, vide Riley, ‘Memorials,’ 228, &c.) 
was called “‘ St. Austin,” the gate adjoining 
might by common usage have been so 
named. 

Some more definite identifications can 
probably be provided. 

ABRAHAMS. 


RoBert HINGESTON.—Sir Philip Courtenay, 
son of Sir Philip Courtenay by Elizabeth his 
wife, daughter of Walter, Lord Hungerford, 
K.G. (Admiral of the Fleet, Steward of the 
Household to Henry V. and Henry VI., 
and one of the executors to the will of the 
former), married a daughter of Robert 
Hingeston. I shall be glad to be informed 
where I can find a printed pedigree of the 
said Robert, and to learn the name of his 
daughter who married as above. 

Communications direct will be much 
appreciated. Francis H. RELTON. 

9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


J. Aspriton : R. Gitte: J. SturpDy.—I am 
seeking a church or convent in England of 
which these men were the rectors, vicars, 
or priors. They all belonged to the same 
establishment, whatever it was. John 
Aspilon died 7 Jan., 1445; Robert Gille, 
10 Sept., 1448; and John Sturdy, 20 Oct., 
1452. H. BD. 


_KempesreLD, HampsteaD.—Mr James 
Kennedy, while making researches for addi- 
tions to his ‘ History of Hampstead Parish 
and Manor,’ has discovered the field-name 
Kempesfeld in an inventory of the goods 
and lands of Belsize which Roger le Bra- 
bazan bequeathed to the monks of St. Peter 
in 1317. This field—containing about twelve 
acres—was, he believes, near the present 


Belsize Square. He states that no Kempe 
is mentioned in the Extenta of 1312, and 
therefore it seems evident that the name 
existed long before that date. There was 
at this period a house at Fulham known 
as Kempeshawe, afterwards well known as a 
property under the name of ‘‘ Kemps,” or 
** Kemps Cottage,” in Bear Street. At 
Hampstead a line of Kempes were repre- 
sented in 1423, the will of a Richard Kemp 
of Hampstead being proved in 1441, from 
which time the family were parishioners in 
Hampstead and Hendon down to the last 
century. Further light on the origin of the 
names of Kempesfeld, Kempeshawe, and 
similar Middlesex place-names will be wel- 
comed by Frep. 

51, Vancouver Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 


Replies. 


NOTTINGHAM EARTHENWARE 
TOMBSTONES: HOLT, COADE, AND 
ARTIFICIAL STONE. 


(118. i. 189, 255, 312, 356.) 


THE inquiry of L. A. W. about the statues 
and other works connected with the family 
of Coade opens up a topic of much interest. 

A patent for ‘‘compound liquid metall, 
by which artificiall stone and marble is 
made by casting the same into moulds of 
any form, as statues, columns, capitalls,” 
was granted to Thomas Ripley—presumably 
the architect whose life is described in the 
‘D.N.B.’—and Richard Holt, esquires, on 
31 May, 1722. A second patent to Richard 
Holt and Samuel London, gentlemen, was 
issued on 13 June, 1722, ‘‘ for a certain new 
composie’on, or mixture (without any sort 
of clay) for making of white ware,” formed 
and moulded in a new method. 

Eight years later, in 1730, Richard Holt, 
gent., published ‘A Short Treatise of Artificial 
Stone as ’tis now made and converted into 
all manner of curious embellishments and 
proper ornaments of architecture’* and pre- 
fixed to it a dedication to Richard, Ear! of 
Burlington, which is dated ‘‘from the 
Artificial-Stone-Ware-House, over against 
York-Buildings-Stairs, and near Cupe;’s 
Bridge in Lambeth, Surrey, 1730.” 

These documents show that the artificial- 
stone business was established in Lambeth 
early in the eighteenth century. Holt says 
(pp. 12-13) that he made a ‘‘ most laborious 
search, upon the tedious Tryal of many 
Experiments,” to find out the “Old Tye, 
the Fixt Cement of the Ancients.» When 
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he could not discover this secret ‘ among 
the Learned, the Virtuosos and great Masters 
of Arts in Europe,” he went into Asia and 
African Turkey ‘‘ to see what I could Learn 
from and pick up among the Turks and the 
Race of the Old Egyptians,”* and spent in his 
inquiries ‘‘a pretty small Fortune.” How- 
ever, 

‘* PROVIDENCE, which....with-holds nothing, no 
Blessing from the Diligent and Industrious, was 
pleas’d to let me into the ADMIRABLE SECRET.”’ 
His goods were 

** to be seen and sold at the Place, commonly call’d 
Holt’s Ware, or Work-House, opposite to York- 
Buildings-Stairs in the Strand and near Cuper’s- 
Bridge in Lambeth. There’s also a Show of 
Goods on the Gable End toward the River, that 
will direct to the House.’’—P. 50. 


Somewhere about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century a Mrs. Coad or Coade (no 
doubt the wife of a Cornishman, for the name 
is well known under several varieties of 
spelling throughout the Duchy, although 
according to Jewitt, ‘Ceramic Art of Great 
Britain,’ i. 138-41, this branch of the family 
came from Lyme Regis) settled -herself in 
Lambeth. Her premises were at ‘‘ Pedlar’s 
acre, King’s arms stairs, Narrow wall, 
Lambeth, opposite Whitehall Stairs or 
Ferry,” where they were known as ‘* Coade’s 
Lithodipyra, Terra Cotta or artificial stone 
manufactory ” ; and she must have acquired 
the patents and buildings of Richard Holt. 

The groundwork of the statements about 
Mrs. Coade’s manufactory is to be found 
in John Nichols’s ‘History of Lambeth’ 
(‘ Bibl. Topog. Brit.,’ vol. ii.), p. 82, where 
it is recorded that 
‘*in the year 1769 a burnt artificial stone manu- 
factory was erected by Mrs. Coade at King’s 
arm stairs, Narrow-wall. This manufactory is of 
a very extensive nature, being calculated to answer 
every purpose of stone carving; having a pro- 
perty peculiar to itself, of resisting the frost, 
and consequently of retaining that sharpness 
in which it excells every kind of stone sculpture, 
and equals even marble itself. Here are many 
statues, which are allowed by the best judges 
to be master pieces of art, from the models of 
that celebrated artist John Bacon, esq; a speci- 
men of which Mrs, Coade has given us liberty to 
present to our readers in the annexed etching 
of the Deity of the Thames, It also extends to 
every kind of architectural ornaments, in which 
it comes much below the price of stone, and is in 
many particulars considerably cheaper than wood. 
This infant manufactory certainly deserves some 
distinguishing encouragement.” 

This etching, ‘Mrs. Coade’s figure of 
father Thames,’ faces p. 83. Another etch- 
ing, p. 82, bears the motto ‘‘Nec edax 
abolere vetustas,” and displays in an 
advertisement the fact that the manufactured 
pieces are expressed in ‘catalogues and 


books of prints of 800 articles and upwards, 
sold at y® manufactory near King’s arms 
stairs, Narrow wall, Lambeth, opposite 
Whitehall stairs, and at Mr. Strahan’s, 
Bookseller, No. 67, Strand, London.” 

‘*In the year 1769,” repeats Lysons in his 
‘ Environs of London,’ sub Lambeth, ‘* Mrs. 
Coade established here a manufactory of 
artificial stone.’ In the supplement, which 
is dated 1811, to this work comes the state- 
ment (p. 41) that ‘the manufactory of 
artificial stone now belongs to Messrs. Coade 
& Sealy.” Jewitt says that this partnership 
began in 1769, when the two Misses Coade 
joined with their cousin, a Mr. Sealy, the 
nephew of Mr. Coade. Sealy is also, I may 
state, a Cornish variation of the name 
generally known as Seely or Seeley. The 
firm down to 1811 bore the title of Coades 
& Sealy; but on Sealy’s death, who sur- 
vived the Misses Coade, a William Croggon, 
who had for a long time been a clerk or 
manager, became the proprietor of the works. 
Into the subsequent changes of ownership, 
and into the removal of the works from 
Lambeth, it is not necessary to enter. 

The memoir, by the Rev. Richard Cecil, 
of John Bacon, R.A., which appeared in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1799, pt. ii. 808, 
stated that during his apprenticeship to a 
Mr. Crispe (which began in 1755) he 
‘* formed a design of making statues in artificia 
stone, which he afterwards perfected. The manu- 
factory now carried on at Lambeth by Mrs. Coade 
originated with him.” 

This, however, was too broadly stated, and 
in Cecil’s memoir, when printed separately 
—I quote from the 1822 ed.—it is modified 
into the assertion that 

‘“by these exertions he recovered the manu- 
factory at Lambeth now carried on by Mrs. Coade 
which before Mr. Bacon undertook the manage- 
ment of it had fallen into very low circumstances.” 
The ‘D.N.B.’ adds, from some source not 
clearly specified, that in 1762 and afterwards 
Bacon was at work in this lithodipra (sic) 
factory, where he much improved the 
invention :— 

‘*Groups and statues as large as life, coats of 


| arms, sculptured key-stones, wreaths of flowers, 


and all that species of work known by the general 
name of ornamental, were here modelled and 
burnt.” 

In Peter Cunningham’s ‘ London Past and 
Present * (Wheatley’s ed., 1891) we find it 
stated, sub Westminster Bridge Road, that 
‘*“on the north side are some houses, on 
one of which (No. 266) is a stone inscribed 
‘Coade’s Row 1798.” The name was given 
from its neighbourhood to Coade’s manu- 
factory of artificial stone, situated in Narrow 
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Wall (now Belvedere Road), and at one time 
an establishment of much merit.” I have 
often seen this tablet, but it has now dis- 
appeared. Is it too much to hope that the 
London County Council, whose new buildings 
are being erected on the adjacent land, will 
replace it by another inscription, chronicling 
the existence of this important business ? 


Pennant in his ‘Account of London’ 
(5th ed., 1813, p. 42) amplifies these state- 
ments, and adds a new fact. He remarks 
that 
“in a street called Narrow Wall (from one of the 
antient embankments) is Mrs. Coade’s manu- 
factory of artificial stone. Her repository con- 
sists of several very large rooms filled with every 
ornament which can be used in architecture. 
The statue, the vase, the urn, the rich chimney- 
piece, and in a few words, everything which 
could be produced out of natural stone or marble 
by the most elegant chisel, is here to be obtained 
at an easy rate. Proof has been made of its 
durable quality. A beautiful font, the ornament 
of Debden church in Essex, formed of this material 
on a most admirable antique model, was given 
to it by the liberality of Richard Muilman Trench 
— and is the admiration of every person of 
aste.”” 


Brayley in his ‘ History of Surrey,’ iii. 394—5, 
states that the premises were occupied for 
this ‘“‘manufactory of burnt artificial stone 
(or terra cotta)” for a period of almost sixty 
years. It became greatly celebrated, 

** much of the statuary, &c., being executed from 
Bacon’smodels and designs. About 1827 [1837 ?] the 
manufacture was removed by Croggan & Co., 
who had succeeded to the business, to the New 
Road, near Tottenham Court.” 


The statue of Lord Hill on the lofty column 
at Shrewsbury was designed and executed 
by Messrs. Coade & Sealy in their artificial 
stone (Gent. Mag., 1817, pt. ii. 393). The 
monument in Battersea Church to the 
memory of John Camden (d. 1780) and of 
his eldest daughter Elizabeth, wife of James 
Neild—she died in 1791—was “executed 
by Messrs. Coade of the Lithodipyra or 
artificial-stone manufactory at Lambeth.” 
It was made ‘‘ under the inspection of Miss 
Coade, the owner of the manufactory and 
the daughter of the person who discovered 
the composition ” (¢b., 1792, pt. ii. 588, 805; 
Manning and Bray’s ‘Surrey,’ iii. 338-9). 

Jewitt mentions Flaxman, Banks, Rossi, 
and Panzetta as four more leading sculptors 
employed to model for this manufactory, 
and specifies several other famous works of 
art which were executed there. The 
memorandum of the kilns at Lambeth and 
the two letters which he prints (dated in 
1790 and 1792, the later being written by 
Miss E. Coade from Lyme) contain some 


valuable information, but they are too long 
for reproduction in ‘N. & Q.’ They were 
not reprinted in his subsequent edition of 
1883. 

Three works relating to the manufactory 
can be seen at the British Museum. 

The first, without a title - page, called 
‘Etchings of Coade’s Artificial Stone Manu- 
facture, Narrow Wall, Lambeth, near West- 
minster Bridge,” was obtained by purchase 
on 6 June, 1862. The Catalogue gives the 
date of 1777-9, and adds ‘‘ published only 
for private circulation....under the super- 
intendence of John Bacon.” 

The second is ‘‘ A Descriptive Catalogue 
of Coade’s Artificial Stone Manufactory.... 
with prices affixed, 1784. 1s.” The pre- 
liminary advertisement begins with the 
statement that the manufactory had been 
erected for fifteen years. 

The third is ‘ Coade’s Gallery, or Exhibi- 
tion in Artificial Stone, Westminster-Bridge- 
Road,’ 1799. A charge of one shilling was 
made for entrance to this new gallery. The 
address to the public states that more than 
thirty years had elapsed since the starting 
of the manufactory; acknowledges the 
assistance of Bacon ‘‘in the early years of 
its establishment’; and boasts that Mr. 
John De Vaere, ‘‘many years resident at 
Rome, is now constantly engaged at the 
Manufactory in its various branches of 
statuary.” Much information is to be 
found in its pages upon the chief works of 
art that had been constructed by the family 
of Coade. 

A brief summary of the history of ‘‘Coade’s 
Artificial-Stone-Works”’ is given in the 
‘History of Surrey,’ vol. ii. 287 (Victoria 
County Histories). W. P. CouRTNEY. 


It may be worth noting that in the Abbey 
Church of Wymondham in Norfolk there 
is a large Renaissance monument of 
terra-cotta, on the south side of the altar, 
over the grave of the last Abbot. 

EpwarpD BENSLY. 


JoHN HENNING, SCULPTOR (11 8. i. 347).— 
Inquiries at the British Museum resulted 
in no information as to the whereabouts 
of the models of Henning’s reproductions 
of the Parthenon and Phygaleian friezes. 

I have, and have had for the last 55 years, 
photographs of both these friezes taken from 
Henning’s plaster casts, and although small 
(1}in. by 5}in.) they give the details 
perfectly ; in fact, you might fancy that you 
were looking at them in the round, They 
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bear out the statement that they were 
executed with great skill and accuracy. 

There are about 50 slabs of the Parthenon 
frieze, and 12 of the Phygaleian. Nearly 
all the slabs are inscribed on the plaster 
HENNING F. LONDON, with the year, and 
sometimes the month and day. 

The Parthenon slabs are dated 1817, 
1818, 1819, 1820, and 1821, with these addi- 
tional months and days: 1817, May; 1820, 
April; 1820, June 10; 1821, May 2. One 
slab has ‘‘ Hennine F. 1819. 10, Queen’s 
Row, Pentonville, London.” 

The Phygaleian slabs are dated between 
January, 1822, and 31 July, 1823. Perhaps 
this information will be of interest to Mr. 
HARTSHORNE. H. A. C. SaAunDERs. 

111, Grosvenor Road, Highbury New Park, N. 


BIBLIOTHECA DRUMMENIANA S. i. 248, 
333).—Mr. MAnwWARING inquires about the 
library set out in a manuscript catalogue 
entitled ‘ Catalogus Librorum qui reperiuntur 
in Bibliotheca Drummeniana.’ 

I am inclined to think that the library 
is probably that of William Drummond of 
Hawthornden, which is now preserved at the 
University of Edinburgh. The catalogue 
of its contents was printed in 1627, and 
reprinted in 1815. An interesting article 
on it by Mr. Charles Whibley will be found 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. clxvi. (1899), 
pp. 753-67. W. P. CourtNeEy. 


Can it be that the manuscript in question 
is an old or original catalogue of the books 
in the library at Innerpeffray which was 
founded prior to 1680 by David Drummond, 
third Lord Madderty, for the benefit of that 
district of Perthshire ? 

I have not myself seen the library, but 
I have some clippings relating to it preserved 
for years against an intended visit. If it 
has not now been’ removed to Crieff, which 
was at one time in contemplation, it will 
still have its home in a large vaulted chamber, 
in a plain white building on a wooded knoll 
about four miles from Crieff and about two 
from Innerpeffray Station. 

The library, which was endowed by Lord 
Madderty, is said to have originally consisted 
of about 2,500 volumes, and contains black- 
letter tomes and tracts, Missals, Breviaries, 
early editions of the classics, and theological 
works of great value. There are a Marot 
and Beza French Psalter of 1607 ; the French 
pocket Bible, with his autograph, of the 
great Marquis of Montrose, Lord Madderty’s 
brother-in-law; an English Bible in black- 
letter of 1539 (in which the Song of Solomon 
is styled the Ballet of Solomon); and other 


searce editions of the Bible. In short, the 
library must be a mine of wealth to the book- 
hunter, the classical scholar, and the anti- 
quary. 

Mr. ManwaRinc says that the catalogue 
was “‘compiled evidently during the first 
half of the seventeenth century.” Lord 
Madderty’s will bequeathing the library is 
dated 1680, and he speaks of it as being then 
in actual existence. ‘* Which I have erected 
at the Chapel of Innerpeffray” are his 
words. The suggested date is therefore 
quite consistent with the time of the founding 
of the collection ; and, as regards the title of 
the library, the scribe, in seeking to associate 
with it Lord Madderty’s family name of 
Drummond, might well latinize it as found 
in the catalogue in question. The test of 
course would be—visit the library, catalogue 
in hand. J. L. ANDERSON. 

Edinburgh. 


‘Sones OF THE CHACE,’ 1811 (11 S. i. 
329).—As far as I am aware, the ‘ Songs of 
the Chace’ is always entered as an anony- 
mous publication in bibliographical cata- 
logues. May I venture to suggest that it 
may have been compiled, in part at least, 
from William Somerville’s ‘ Chase,’ or from 
other works, such as ‘ Field Sports,’ by the 
same author? An edition of Somerville’s 
‘ Chase ’ was issued by Sherwood in the early 
years of last century ; while, nearly at the 
same time, an edition of ‘Songs of the 
Chase, and on Racing, Shooting,’ &c., 
appeared bearing the same imprint. Somer- 
ville’s ‘Chase,’ published by Sherwood, 
was edited by a writer named Topham 
(? Major Edward Topham, who died in 
1820). My suggestion is that the same 
editor compiled the ‘Songs of the Chace,’ 
1811, making considerable use of Somerville’s 
muse, but introducing, no doubt, the work 
of other sporting poets. Ww. S. S$. 


The ‘Biographical Dictionary of Living 
Authors,’ 1816, has, ‘‘ Gosden, —— ; book- 
binder, St. Martin’s Lane. Songs of the 
Chace, Racing, &c., 8vo, 2nd edit., 1813” ; 
and Allibone’s ‘ Dict. Eng. Lit.’ gives the 
same, only altering the name to ‘‘ Gosdan.” 

Several copies of the 1811 edition have 
been sold by auction in recent years, some 
richly bound, with a sporting scene painted 
on the fore-edge, probably bound by Gosden 
himself. The book was illustrated by Scott, 
a well-known engraver, who also con- 
tributed to another work catalogued with 
‘*T. Gosden” as its author: ‘ Impressions 
from a Set of Silver Buttons relative to the 
Sports of the Field,’ 1821. W. B. H. 
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Nett Gow, RAcrE-HORSE: HAMISH AND 
SHamus (11 S. i. 288, 376).—Scotus is 
right so far that in the days when the great 
fiddler flourished little attention was paid 
to the orthography of Gaelic words, and Niel 
for Neil (both English forms) accordingly was 
common. But ‘* Niall” is the true nominative 
inits ancient form. Of this ‘‘ Neill ”? would be 
the proper vocative, which came to be 
substituted for the more rarely written and 
spoken Niall.”’ 

A more curious instance of the modern 
supersession of the nominative form by the 
vocative is the word ‘‘ Hamish (Sheumais) ”’ 
for ‘‘Shamus (Seumas).” In addressing 
James ‘‘ Hamish” would be right ; in speak- 
ing of him, or in subscribing his name, 
‘* Shamus ” would be employed. 

So of Neill and Niall. ‘‘ Niel” is a vox 
nihili. Tain GALLDA. 


Hunt & ‘‘ AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 
(11 8. i. 288).—There does not appear to be 
any reference in* Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Auto- 
biography’ to a publishing connexion with 
Clarke. Besides, Cowden Clarke was, I 
believe, a musicseller rather than a book- 
publisher. At all events, the firm of Hunt 
& Clarke must have had but a brief exist- 
ence. Within about twenty years from 
the dates named in the query, their publica- 
tions had been acquired and were being 
issued by Whittaker under the general 
heading ‘‘ Autobiography of Eminent Per- 
sons.” Thirty-four volumes in all were 
issued, in 18mo at 3s. 6d. each, or in 12mo 
at 6s. each. Three different persons were 
sometimes included in one volume. Thus 
Hume, Lilly, and Voltaire came together. 
Presumably the link binding the lives 
together was the word “‘ Autobiography.” 

W. Scorr. 


“ Cutprit ” (10 S. xi. 486; xii. 174, 456 ; 
1] S. i. 99, 317).—Mr. Bradley in his ‘Making 
of English,’ p. 153, quotes the word culprit 
as the most curious instance of words which 
have taken their rise from abbreviations 
used in writing :— 

_ ‘Its origin is to be found in the strange corrupt 
Norman French once used in our Courts of Justice. 
When a prisoner had pleaded ‘not guilty,’ the 
reply made on behalf of the Crown was *Culpable : 
prest.’? This meant ‘(he is) guilty (and we are) 
ready (to prove it).’ In the reports of criminal 
cases the rase was commonly abbreviated ‘Cul. 
prest,’ and afterwards corruptly ‘Cul. prit.’ Then 
In some way, not very clearly understood, it seems 
to have come about that the clerks of the Crown, 
modelling their procedure on the pattern set in the 
written reports, fell into the practice of using the 
syllables ‘Cul prit’ as an oral formula; and as this 


formula was followed by the question ‘How will 
you be tried?’ addressed to the prisoner, it was 
popularly apprehended to mean ‘guilty man.’ The 
custom survived in the courts down to the eigh- 
teenth century; but when ‘culprit’ became a 
current word with a new sense, it was probably 
felt that there was an injustice in addressing a 
prisoner by a term which presumed his guilt, and 
the use of the formula was discontinued.” 
H. A. STRONG. 


Liverpool. 


In the quotation, ante, p. 318, from the 
second edition of the ‘ Glossographia 
Anglicana Nova’ (1719) the word should 
have been printed cul-prit, not with a full 
stop, as if some abbreviation were indicated. 
The word is not in the first edition (London, 
1707). It is to be found in the second 
edition of the ‘Law-French Dictionary’ 
(London, 1718), where it appears as 

“Cul prit, ready to prove the guilt or the issue 
upon not guilty pleaded.” 

The earliest date at which I can find it 
in any of my dictionaries is 1715, in John 
Kersey’s ‘ Dictionarium Anglo-Britannicum,’ 
where he gives it thus :— 

“Culprit, (F. i.e. the Matter is taken or enter’d) 
formal Word us’d by the Clerk of the Crowa upon 
Tryals for High Treason, when he has register’d 
the Prisoner’s Plea, and proceeds to demand of him, 
How wilt thou be tryd? Some derive the Term 
from the Latin words Culpa a Fault or Crime; and 
Prehensus taken, i.e. a Criminal or Malefactor.” 

N. Bailey in the first edition of his ‘ Dic- 
tionary * (8Svo, London, 1721) gives :— 

‘Culprit, a formal word, used by the Clerk of the 
Arraignments, in Tryals, to a Person indicted for 
a Criminal Matter, when he has register’d the 
Prisoner’s Plea, Not Guilty, and proceeds to demand 
of him, (Culprit) How wilt thou be Tryed ? Culprit 
seems to be compounded of two Words, i.e., Cul 
and Prit, viz. Cul of Culpabilis, and is a Reply of 
a proper Officer, on behalf of the King, affirming 
the Party to be Guilty after he hath pleaded Not 
Guilty ; the other word Prit is derived of the 
French Word Prest, i.e. Ready, and is as much as 
to say, that he is ready to prove the Party Guilty. 
Others again derive it from Culpa, a Fault, and 
Prehensus, taken, L. i.e. a Criminal or Malefactor.” 

Elisha Coles in his ‘ English Dictionary,’ 
1732, gives it thus :— 

“ Culprit. q.d. Culpa est prest, the crime charged 
upon is to be a formal word at 
trials.” 

It is not given in the earlier editions of Coles. 

Giles Jacob, ‘New Law Dictionary,’ 
8rd ed., 1736, corroborates the previous 
derivations from culpabilis and prest, and 
states ‘“‘ and “tis as much as to say, That he 
is ready to prove the offendor guilty.” 

Mr. Hitt asks who Donaldson was: is 
it not possible that reference is being made 
to the Rev. John William Donaldson, D.D., 
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author of ‘ Varronianus,’ ‘ The New Cratylus,’ 
&e. ? The former work contains an Intro- 
duction to the Philological Study of the 
Latin Language (2nd ed., 1852.). 

Joun 


MISTLETOE at the last reference quotes 
from the late Mr. Justice J. FitzJames 
Stephen’s ‘ History of the Criminal Law of 
England’ three passages bearing on the 
derivation of this word. The last sentences 
in the penultimate paragraph quoted read : 
** The derivation of ‘Culprit’ given in dic- 
tionaries is culpatus. See Johnson, Skeat, 
the ‘ Imperial.’ ” 

As far as my observation goes, this is not 
invariably so in the case of recent dictionaries, 
several stating that the derivation is un- 
certain. One of the authorities Mr. Justice 
Stephen specially mentions does not bear out 
his assertion. After reading MISTLETOE’s 
contribution, I took down from its shelf my 
old folio copy of Johnson’s dictionary, and 
found the following therein :— 

“Culprit. n.s. [About this word there is a great 
dispute. It is used by the judge at criminal trials, 
who, when the prisoner declares himself not guilty, 
and puts himself upon his trial, answers, Culprit, 
God send thee a good deliverance. It is likely that it 
is a corruption of Qwil paréit. May it so appear; 
the wish of the judge being that the prisoner may 
be found innocent.] A man arraigned before his 
judge.” 

F. A. RussE LL. 

4, Nelgarde Road, Catford, S.E. 


HENRY BARKER, PREBENDARY OF WEST- 
MINSTER (11 S. i. 305).—I have a mezzotint 
portrait of the above, inscribed :— 

Obiit 5 Sept. Ann. 1740 tat. 87. 
Harricus Barker 8.T.P. 
Ecclesiz St' Petri Westmonaster* Prebendar* et de 
Rotherfield-Grays in Co mitat. Oxon. Rector. 
J. Gibson pinx. G. White fee. 
Arms and motto, ‘‘ Deus nobis hee.” 
Henry T. Barker. 
Ludlow, Salop. 


SHAKESPEARE (11 S. i. 
327).—According to Lowndes, the first illus- 
trated edition of Shakespeare was that of 
Rowe, 1709-10, in 7 vols. It is not stated 
whether only one artist or several were 
responsible for the illustrations. Theobald’s 
edition of 1733, however, was adorned with 
plates designed and etched, according to 
Redgrave, by Henry Gravelot. Hanmer’s 
edition of 1744 was also illustrated, the 
plates being etched by Gravelot after designs 
by Francis Hayman, R.A. 

It would be rash to affirm without more 
eareful investigation that Gravelot (whose 
real name was D’Anville) was the first single 


illustrator of Shakespeare, but, at all events, 
both he and Hayman were long anterior to 
Thurston, who furnished woodcuts for 
Wallis & Scholey’s edition, 1803-5, as well 
as for the Chiswick edition of 1814. 

W. Scott. 


MANNERS, DEPORTMENT, AND ETIQUETTE: 
THEIR BIBLIOGRAPHY (11 8. i. 84, 233).— 
An interesting account of the Italian books 
mentioned at the latter reference, and others 
in the same language, will be found in an 
article on ‘Italian Courtesy-Books of the 
Sixteenth Century,’ by Mr. James W. 
Holme, in The Modern Language Review 
for April last (Camb. Univ. Press). 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Woop STREET COMPTER: SPONGING- 
Hovsss (11 S. i. 328).—There is a delight- 
fully vivid, if somewhat Hogarthian, but 
altogether amusing, sketch of life as it was 
lived in the Wood Street Counter, to be found 
in Dryden’s ‘ Miscellany,’ 1716, at p. 333 of 
vol. iii. It is called ‘The Counter Scuffle,’ 
and the first two stanzas, which give a good 
idea of the whole, are as follows :— 

Let that Majestick Pen that writes 
Of brave King Arthur and his knights, 
And of their noble Feats and Fights ; 
And those who tell of Mice and Frogs, 
And of the Skirmishes of Hogs, 
And of fierce Bears, and Mastiff Dogs, 
be silent. 
And now let each one listen well, 
While I the famous Battel tell, 
In Woodstreet Counter that befel 
in high Lent. 


Wn. NorMAN. 


For information on the Compters see 
works of James Neild and Josiah Dornford ; 
or on their earlier use as ‘‘ Counters ” see the 
‘Counter Scuffle’ and ‘Counter Rat’ 
pamphlets circa 1680. 

Of the sponging-houses described in 
novels, ‘‘Coavinses’* (‘Bleak House,’ 
chap. vi.) is probably the best-known 
example. It is said (Allbut’s ‘ Rambles in 
Dickens Land,’ p. 18) to have stood on the 
site of No. 1, Cursitor Street. The establish- 
ment of Mr. Moss (* Vanity Fair ’) was also in 
Cursitor Street. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


An account of London prisons, including 
those for debtors, and specially applicable 
to the eighteenth century, is contained in 
Percy’s ‘ London,’ 1824, vol. ili. p. 322; 
also in Leigh’s ‘New Picture of London,’ 
1823, p. 106. ; 

Several novels have described life in 
debtors’ prisons, but perhaps the one which 
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the querist is mainly referring to is ‘ The} 


Chaplain of the Fleet,’ by Besant and Rice, 
issued in 1877. It may also be remembered 
that Mr. Pickwick was not without experience 
of such refuges of the destitute. 

W. Scort. 


COLERIDGE ON FIREGRATE FOLK-LORE 
(11 8. i. 349).—The folk-lore of the firegrate 
is interesting ; that of “ the stranger on the 
bar” particularly so, and it is to this that 
Coleridge in ‘Frost at Midnight’ refers. 
The film of soot hanging at times from a bar, 
and fluttering in the draught, is ‘the 
stranger,” and is popularly believed to 
indicate that some one not of the household, 
but possibly a friend of the family, is coming 
that or the next day. As soon as the 
stranger is seen on the bar, it is watched 
with keen interest, for its fate has much to 
do with the appearance or non-appearance 
of the visitor. The popular lines as I have 
known them all my life are :— 

If the stranger on the bar goes in the fire, 

Your friend will come nigher ; 

If the stranger goes in the ash, 

Your friend will come none the less ; 

If the stranger goes up the chimney, 

Your friend will come, but you ’ll not see him. 
For the last word “her” is usually substi- 
tuted. 

The rule is to wait and see; but if the 
‘** stranger” takes much time over deciding 
which way to dispose itself, you may ‘‘ waft ” 
t with your hands, and say :— 

Stranger mine, come to me; 
If not mine, flee a-wee ! 

A little stranger is a child ; a medium one, 
alady ; andabigone,aman. Two together 
on a bar are a sign of a married couple, or that 
there will be a wedding in the family if both 
fly away together, but if separately, the 
wedding will not be ‘‘ yet a while.” Lasses, 
especially country lasses, used to make 
much of the ‘‘ stranger on the bar”; and 
if “‘ wafting * with the hands did not make it 
budge, the end was hastened by using the 
apron. THos. RATCLIFFE. 


The superstition connected with the film 
on the bar of a grate is that it predicts the 
advent of a stranger, and the custom is to 
wave the hand up and down, saying, ‘‘ Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday,” and so on, 
till it falls; and on whatever day it falls, 
the stranger is supposed to come. Of course, 
if it does not happen to be a Tuesday when 
it appears, the day must be altered. 

Matitpa 

Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


{Replies from C,C. B. and St, also 
acknowledged.] 


ROUNDHEAD ITS MEANINGS (11 S. i. 
187, 358).—The following is from Rapin’s 
|‘ History,’ quoted in Granger’s ‘ Biographi- 
_cal History of England,’ vol. ii. p. 270 :— 

| ‘The (London) apprentices wore the hair of 


| their head cut round, and the Queen, observing 
| out of a window Samuel Barnardiston among 


‘them, cried out, ‘See what a handsome round 
head is there ! ’—and the name came from thence, 
and was first publicly used by Captain Hyde.” 
R. B. 
Upton. 


In Archeologia liana, Third Series, iv., 
there is a description of flails, amongst them 
being mentioned war flails and the ** round- 
head,” a pike-headed staff, a morning star 
without a chain. “It is figured and 
described in Mercurius Civicus of 1643, 
No. II.” R. B—Rr. 

South Shields. 


LAUNCESTON AS A SURNAME (11 S. i. 346). 
—There is no mention of this name in 
Marcus Clarke’s preface to ‘Poems by 
Adam Lindsay Gordon,’ nor in a compre- 
hensive paper on ‘The Literature of the 
Australian Commonwealth,’ by Percy F. 
Rowland, of Sydney, N.S.W., which appeared 
in The Nineteenth Century for April, 1902. 
The latter refers to Henry Kendall, Gordon, 
and Marcus Clarke as ‘the contemporary 
triumvirate of Australian letters,’ and 
enumerates the names and writings of many 
others. The absence of any mention of 
‘* Phil Launceston”? seems to point to his 
being, if it is not an assumed name, of so 
slight importance as to be unnoticed by 
writers who were thoroughly conversant 
with their subject. Gordon died in 1870, 
Clarke in 1881, and Kendall in 1882. 

W. 5: 


Phil Launceston, in spite of the Atheneum 
reference, was the ‘‘fake” of a friend of 
mine, and need not be seriously considered. 
I fear that our august contemporary was 
taken in for once. Net Mezzo. 


OsBoRN ATTERBURY (11 S. i. 328).—The 
following quotation from Noble’s continua- 
tion of Granger’s ‘ Biographical History of 
England’ may possibly be of some interest 
to the querist :— 

‘Bishop Atterbury had issue by Catherine, 
daughter of the Rev. Osborne, a relation of 
the Duke of Leeds, Osborne Atterbury, baptized 
at Chelsea, April 23, 1705, who was of Christ- 
church, Oxford, and went to the East Indies. _ Re- 
turning in 1732, he was ordained by bis father’s 
great rival, Hoadly, bishop of Winchester ; and in 
| June, 1746, obtained Oxhill in Warwickshire : 
inherited his uncle’s, .Dr. Lewis Atterbury’s 
| estate at Great Stoughton in Huntingdonshire. 
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Francis, born, baptized, and buried at Chelsea ; 
a daughter, who died single; and another, his 
favourite child, who was married to William 
Morice, Esq., high bailiff of Westminster.’”’— 


Vol. iii. p. 83, 
W. Scott. 


BROKEN ON THE WHEEL (10 S. vii. 147, 
292; 11S. i. 255).—Forms of this punish- 
ment, other than that mentioned at the 
second of the above references, doubtless 
can be found; one such is described in the 
Roman Breviary, English version, under 
25 Nov. :— 

“Then was Katherine brought out of ward, 
and a wheel was set wherein were fastened many 
sharp blades, so that her virgin body might thereby 
be most deadfully cut and torn in pieces ; but in 
a little while, as Katherine prayed, this machine 
was broken in pieces.” 

Such a wheel, depicted by sundry artists 
in different times and countries, is shown 
in The Open Court for 1907 (vol. xxi. pp. 674, 
675, 730, 731, 732) in @ paper on St. 
Catherine of Alexandria. This gives other 
illustrations also, and attempts to connect 
her wheel-emblem with the myth of a solar 
bride. ROCKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 


Lieut. Lapy EpDWARDES 
(11 S. i. 287).—Sir Herbert Edwardes 
married Emma, daughter of James Sidney 
of Richmond. In 1886 she was living at 
41, Onslow Square, London. W. A. H. 


** PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT ”’ (10S. x. 488 ; 
xi. 13, 54, 94, 138).—The Guardian of 
15 April, in noticing ‘The New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles,’ ‘ Pro- 
phesy—Pyxis,’ &c., remarks:— 

“The  jocular phrase ‘the psychological 
moment ’ originated in a singular mistake by the 
translation into French of an article in a German 
newspaper of December, 1870, referring to the 
bombardment of Paris, where the word ‘ moment,’ 
meaning momentum, was taken to intend a moment 
of time, and ridicule, catching hold of the supposed 
quickly gave currency to the notion,” 

O20, 


To me “ psychological momentum ”’ is not 
less of a rune than is ‘‘ psychological 
moment *; but it may be simple to the 
scientific. St. SwITHIN. 


** RASKE ”’ (11S. i. 206).—In the Shetland 
Islands this is a luxurious growth of corn or 
grass. Hence, says the ‘E.D.D.’ (s.v. 
‘Rask’), raskit is an adjective of plants, 
meaning of rank, rapid growth: ‘Can ye 
tell me da raison ’at ane o’ wir best tattie 
rigs is a’ raskit ta da sho [shaw] ?” (Shetland 
News, 21 Aug., 1897). 


I do not know whether Prof. Skeat goes: 
further into the word ‘‘ rascal” in his larger 
‘Etymological Dictionary,’ but his 
‘ Concise’ (1901) one gathers that ‘‘rasque”’ 
or ‘‘rask”’ and ‘‘ rascal ’’ may be related. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 


Raske may possibly mean faggot or chip, 
as there is an almost obsolete word in the 
Gloucestershire dialect of the Forest of Dean 
district, of similar sound. Rasp, rask, or 
raskings is used for dried chips, sawdust, 
filing, and small pieces of firewood ; raspings 
is used in some places, and not confined to 
Gloucestershire. Rascles=rustles, is applied 
to the crackling of wood when it burns, or 
to any slight noise. SypDNEY HERBERT. 

Carlton Lodge, Cheltenham. 


First ELECTIONS UNDER THE BALLOT 
Act (11 S. i. 268, 378).—Mr. Scorr adds 
a word as to secret voting under the Educa- 
tion Act of 1870. But a more important 
precedent was that of the vestries under 
the Metropolis Local Management Act, 
for these elections, when contested, were 
decided by secret ballot voting, long before 
the Parliamentary Inquiry of 1869. D. 


ABBE COYER TO PANSOPHE (11 S. i. 367).— 
Pansophe was Voltaire’s nickname for 
Rousseau. When Voltaire did not wish to 
acknowledge the ‘ Lettre au docteur Pan- 
sophe,’ he attributed it, among others, to 
the Abbé Coyer. The matter is explained 
in Bengesco’s ‘Voltaire: Bibliographe ’ 
(t. ii 179- 83; t. ii. 358). 

E. A. Axon. 

191, Plymouth Grove, Manchester. 


THE BuckLanp SuHac (11 S. i. 367).— 
The story inquired for is one entitled ‘ The 
Bucklyn Shaig,’ published in September, 
1865, in two volumes. It was written by 
the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Montgomery (a 
daughter of the first Lord Leconfield), who 
in her later years joined the Church of Rome. 
‘The Bucklyn Shaig’ refers to a wicked lord 
doomed to ride on horseback with the devil 
behind him, and in the story the legend is 
assigned to the Cliffords, an old Catholic 
family. Mrs. Montgomery died in ge 

. B. 
Upton. 


Mrs. Alfred Montgomery published in 
1865 a novel, ‘The Bucklyn Shaig;’ After 
a description of the Bucklyn Shaig as a devil 
‘* for all the world like a very shaggy wolf,” 
holding on to the haunted rider, a note on 
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vol. i. p. 65, says: ‘‘ The same legend, under 

the same name, exists in the county of 

Surrey, near Reigate. But in that case 

the devil disappears in the form of a shaggy 

dog, after crossing the brook with ———o 


BEETHOVEN'S ‘“‘IN DIESES GRABES DuN- 
KELN” (11 S. i. 328, 373).—This fine song 
was originally set to the Italian words ‘‘ In 
questa tomba oscura,” written by Giuseppe 
Carpani. The German text is a translation. 
Beethoven frequently exercised his genius 
n composing to Italian words. 

H. CummMines. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 8S. 

i. 368).— 

But Scripture saith, an ending of all fine things 
must be ; 

So the king’s ships sailed on Avés, and quite put 
down were we, 

is from the sixth stanza of Charles Kingsley’s 

*The Last Buccaneer.” Bowes. 
13, Park Terrace, Cambridge. 


[Mr. W. E. A. Axon, C. C. B., and SENEX also 
refer to Kingsley.] 


‘* Diz WAHRHEIT RUHT IN Gott”: J. Vv. 
Miter (11 S. i. 367).—I remember that I 
saw this sentence quoted one day by the 
late Whitley Stokes as being by the Swiss 
historian Johann von Miiller, and Whitley 
Stokes was the most accurate of scholars. 

H. Garpoz. 

2, Rue Servandoni, Paris (VI°). 


Although I fail to put my finger on the 
page, memory strongly assents to the state- 
ment that Heine somewhere praises this 
German poet as one of the newer voices of 
his country, of whom he augurs much. It is 
a pity there is no index to Heine’s English 
translation—a_ desideratum I trust Mr. 
Heinemann will soon see his way to provide 
for the numerous admirers of the Hebrew 
poet. M. L. R. BREsLAR. 


If a moral conviction be acceptable, I 
offer mine for what it is worth, to the effect 
that the line, 

Die Wahrheit ruht in Gott: uns bleibt das For- 
schen, 
was written by Dr. Johannes Miiller of 
Schliersee, author of ‘ Blatter zur Pflege 
persOnlichen Lebens.* I have not been 
able to find the exact words, even in his 
essay ‘Was ist Wahrheit ?” (vol. iii., 1900), 
in which one expects at every turn to light 
upon them; but any one looking through 
the same, and other essays, &c., in the 
publications mentioned, will probably feel 


the same conviction as I do, and may have 
the satisfaction, which I have missed, of 
finding the line quoted. 

I may add that the publication referred 
to is a private one marked ‘‘ Als Manuskript 
gedruckt,” the Verlag (‘‘der Griinen Blat- 
ter’) being at Leipzig; also that in Febru- 
ary, 1905, an address delivered by Dr. 
Miller in the Wagner-Saale at Munich 
caused considerable sensation, and at the 
time a volume of essays entitled ‘ Von den 
Quellen des Lebens’® was published by C. H. 
Beck, containing, amongst other of Dr. 
Miiller’s more important essays, the one 
referred to above—* Was ist Wahrheit ? ’ 

M. C. D. 


J. TOPOGRAPHICAL ARTIST (11S. 
i. 247).—In a notice of Ackermann, the 
originator in this country of the ** Annuals ” 
so popular some seventy or eighty years ago, 
Timperley (* Dictionary of Printers,’ p. 933) 
says :— 

“In the summer of 1830, Mr. Ackermann trans- 
ferred to his three younger sons and to Mr. Walton, 
his principal assistant, the establishment which he 
had founded, and which, by the unremitting labour 
of forty years, he had brought to its prosperous 
condition ; the eldest son being already established 
in Regent Street.” 

There is every likelihood that the Mr. Walton 
here spoken of was the artist referred to in 
Mr. Roperts’s query. His prominent 
position in a flourishing business like that 
established by Ackermann may serve to 
explain why he found no time to exhibit 
among artists at the Royal Academy. 

W. Scort. 


BURIAL UNDER RIveERs (11 S. i. 290).— 
From the following passage in Von I[hering’s 
‘Evolution of the Aryan’ (translated by 
A. Drucker, M.P., London, 1897), it would 
appear that among the Aryans burial, or 
rather sacrifice, of the aged members of the 
clan in rivers was the common practice 
in primitive times; at least this was the 
ease during the period of their wanderings 
westward and southward. Such a usage 
presents a strange contrast to the doctrine of 
ancestor-worship, a usage that could only 
have arisen among a people of compara- 
tively settled surroundings and endowed 
with an imaginative temperament :— 

‘*A barbarous custom of the migratory period 
was involved in this— putting to death the 
aged. We do not find it among the early Aryans, 
but with Slavs and Teutons far into historic times. 
Roman tradition also speaks of it. The custom, 
therefore, must have been formed during the 
migration. To understand how it could ever have 
grown into a custom we must not forget that the 
position of the aged was a very miserable one 
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among the Aryans...... The Romans afterwards 
knew the value of the experience and insight which 
age was able to supply, and ensured the services of 
old men for the commonwealth by a special insti- 
tution (Senatus). But reminiscences of the custom 
were preserved, the sacrifice of the argei, and the 
expression senes depontani.* To these we owe 
the knowledge that when crossing a_ stream 
during the march the old people were thrown over 
the bridge.”—P. 333; see also pp. 355-7. 
N. 
New York. 


PETER Witcock (11 S. i. 347).—The trans- 
lator of Bede’s ‘ Abbots of Wearmouth and 
Jarrow’ was a clergyman. See Allibone’s 
‘ Dictionary,’ i. 156. The translation, an 
octavo volume, with a life of Bede by the 
translator prefixed, was published at Sunder- 
land in 1818. It seems now to be virtually 
forgotten. Lowndes mentions a_ copy as 
having once been sold for 6s. It may be 
inferred that the Rev. Peter Wilcock was a 
Church of England divine. 


‘ CHILDE HaRo.p,’ Canto IV. stanza 182 
(108. viii. 430, 495; ix. 10; x. 275, 312)— 
ie waters wash’d them power, while they were 

ree. 

Itis generally recognized that this is the line 
as Byron wrote it, and it is wonderful that 
so many editors should have been content 
to print the old and absurd reading ‘‘ Thy 
waters wasted them,” which appears even in 
the selections from Byron edited by Matthew 
Arnold (** Golden Treasury ” Series). With- 
in the last few days I have seen a letter from 
Matthew Arnold, now in the possession of a 
lady in Melbourne, in which he accepts, 
though with hesitation, the correction 
suggested by his correspondent. He says :— 


*T have little doubt that you are right, and that 
Byron wrote ‘washed them power,’ and meant 
‘many a tyrant’ to be, as you say, in the dative | 
case. It is loose, slipshod English, but this is no | 
objection with Byron, and _ it gives a vigorous, 
rhetorical sense, quite in his line ; whereas ‘ wasted | 
them’ gives a poor sense, though a possible one. I | 
must look at the editions, but I am at_ present 
inclined to correct the reading when I reprint.” 

It is certainly surprising that the great 
critic could have felt a moment’s doubt 
about the matter. One would find it difficult 
to extract any satisfactory meaning from 
“ wasted.” ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, University of Melbourne. 

[We print Dr. LeEEper’s reply on account of its 
quotation from Matthew Arnold. The question 
has, however, been settled by Mr. JouN Murray, 
who has twice stated in ‘N. & Q.’ (10 8. ix. 10; 
x. 312) that ‘‘ wasted” is a misprint, Byron’s manu- 
script reading washed.] 


* A synonym for sexagenarians. 


Mark Twain (11 S. i. 367).—To the best 
of my recollection, the American humorist 
referred to by Mr. Cecit CLARKE as having 
lectured at the old Hanover Square Rooms 
must have been the late Artemus Ward, 
and not Mark Twain. I remember dis- 
tinctly hearing a lecture by the former in 
the old home of the ‘* Antient Concerts,” 
somewhere about the end of the seventies 
of the last century. The hall was barely 
half filled, the lecturer drawled excessively, 
and to my youthful appreciation it was a 
very dull entertainment. 

FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


Pore Leo XIII.’s Latin Verses (11 8. 
i. 369).—The poem asked for will be found, 
with several English versions, in The 
Tablet, 25 July, 1903. The two lines quoted 
form the conclusion of the poem. 

A. Axon. 


The Latin verses by Leo XIII. were 
written on the first day of his last illness. 
They were printed in The Times of 14 July, 
1903. BaRNARD. 


Mr. W. CoLpsTREAM may, if so disposed 
learn a good deal concerning these Latin 
verses if he will refer to letters I wrote in 
The Western Daily Press of Bristol on 15 Sept. 
1902, and 23 July, 1903. 

I believe the lines were Leo XIII.’s latest 
example of “his ruling passion strong in 
death,” and were taken by me from the 
Paese of Perugia. WILLIAM MERCER. 


The lines will be found (with a free transla- 
tion in Italian) in ‘ Da Leone XIII. a Pio X.,’ 
by Adriano Pierconti (Rome, 1904), p. 88. 

S. T. P. 


[We have forwarded to Mr. ConipstrEAM the 
copy of the verses sent by 8. T. P. and M. C. D.] 


Mayor JOHN JOHNSON (11 S. i. 309).— 
Major Johnson of the 3rd Ceylon Regiment 
published in 1810 * A Narrative of the Opera- 
tions of a Detachment in an Expedition to 
Candy in the Island of Ceylon, in the Year 
1804; with some Observations on the 
Previous Campaign, and on the Nature 
of Candian Warfare. It was in all 
probability the same person who, as Lieut.- 
Col. John Johnson, wrote a ‘ Journey from 
India to England in 1817.’ Of his subse- 
quent career I have no information. 

W. Scort. 


TRUCHSESSIAN GALLERY, NEW Roap (11 8. 
i. 369).—There are priced catalogues of the 
two sales, 1806 and 1810, in the Victoria and 
Albert Art Library. W. RosBerts. 
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‘ ALONZO THE Brave’ (11 S. i. 167, 215, 
254, 331)—Although it is not entirely 
relevant to this discussion, permit me to 
call attention to Sam. M. Harrison’s ‘ Alonzo 
ve Brave and ye Fayre Imogene: an 
Hysterical Drama in Three Acts,’ published 
at Liverpool in 1876. This is a farce with 
topical songs and badly riming recitative, 
much after the style of Planché, Reece, 
Byron, and Burnand. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Hotes on Books, Kc. 


The Medieval Hospitals of England. By Rotha 

Mary Clay. (Methuen & Co.) 

We welcome heartily this carefully compiled 
book. It has long been known that in the Middle 
Ages hospitals existed in some of our smaller 
towns as well as in larger cities ; indeed, that they 
grew in number from the Anglo-Saxon time until 
the middle of the fifteenth century, if not to a some- 
what later period. But the subject has been 
much neglected. Thus it has been left for Miss 
Clay to devote her attention to it in an exhaustive 
manner. She supplies not only an approximate 
estimate of their number, but also an account of 
the methods by which many of them were worked. 
The task must have been one of great labour, and 
the research needed very discursive, for there 
were at least seven hundred hospitals, and pro- 
bably somewhat more, since it is unlikely that, 
notwithstanding the diligent care of the author, 
she has identified all of them. 

It was the duty of those who ruled the religious 
houses not only to give kindly attention to their 
poor neighbours, but also to relieve pilgrims and 
destitute wanderers. Pilgrimages to Rome, as 
early as the Saxon time, were frequent, and Miss 
Clay incidentally points out that the houses 
on the way in which the pilgrims received shelter 
were of English foundation. Though these 
hospitals, as they undoubtedly were, are not 
included in her work, it is important that our 
attention should be called to a subject of such 
great interest. 

There cannot be any question that some of 
the wanderers who desired food and a temporary 
home in our hospitals were idle loiterers like many 
of the beggars of our own day. The propensity 
to live on other people’s earnings is not by any 
means limited to any one age or country. In the 
small towns and villages of England much trouble 
was caused by these worthless people and in 
many instances, probably nearly in all, the Manor 
Courts did the best they could to protect those 
whom they represented ; but the protection, so 
far as it could be afforded, was not limited to local 
effort. Parliament intervened on several 
occasions to supply additional restraint, yet 
neither the one nor the other was successful, and 
as time went on Parliament became more and 
more stringent. In the first year of Edward VI. 
the laws against beggars reached their climax. 
When captured, beggars were virtually reduced 
to the condition of slaves. The owner had rings 
put round their necks or limbs, and could force 


them by beating to do such work as he ordered ¢ 
while any one who ran away might be branded 
on the face by a hot iron. It is satisfactory to 
learn that this inhuman law continued for but 
two years. Nothing can, however, be said to 
excuse such cruelties while they lasted, for it must 
never be forgotten that among the multitudes: 
were not a few who had long suffered from dire 
want for which they were in no way responsible. 

There were clergy homes established in the 
thirteenth century in most dioceses. At Canter- 
bury one was provided by the Archdeacon before 
1225. St. Richard of Chichester founded a 
similar charity in his diocese ; and several others: 
can be identified for the service of ecclesiastics 
whose strength had failed, and sometimes also 
their servants were included in the benefits of 
these establishments. 

It is almost certain that by far the greatest 
reason for the increase of hospitals was the spreaa 
of leprosy. Some persons have persuaded them- 
selves that the number of sufferers from that 
terrible disease has been much exaggerated, but 
there seems no reason for thinking so, though the 
multitude of victims will probably remain unknown. 
The author has no doubt that leprosy raged from 
the eleventh century to the middle of the thir- 
teenth, when it slowly died out; it was, however, 
virtually extinct by the sixteenth century, though 
a few cases are said to have continued even later: 
in the far South-West of England. 

There are still a few people who think that in the 
Middle Ages bathing, and even washing, was not 
regarded as so necessary as it is in these days.. 
We believe this to be a mistake, and we have no 
doubt that if the life in our old English hospitals 
could be analyzed, personal cleanliness would be 
found rigidly insisted on. It is plain that as 
regards the lepers at Sherburn in Yorkshire atten- 
tion was given to this manifest duty. Two bath- 
tubs were provided for them; their heads were 
washed weekly, and a couple of laundresses 
washed theirraiment twice inthe week. Descrip- 
tions of hospital life are scanty, so itis important, 
when the indoor treatment of sufferers is found 
recorded, that full details should be furnished. 

Though it cannot be said that there was a 
general confiscation of hospitals, as of monasteries, 
many were swept away in the time of Henry VIII. 
and his son. Miss Clay comes to the conclusion 
that, ‘‘ speaking generally, institutions in private 
hands were suppressed, those in the possession of 
corporate bodies retained.” 

The work is in every respect of great value, and 
we trust that Miss Clay will soon give us an 
enlarged edition. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. F. Cary. Revised, with 
an Introduction, by Marie Louise Egerton 
Castle. (Bell & Sons.) 


Cary’s rendering of Dante’s masterpiece retains 
its pre-eminence in spite of the ever-increasing 
roll of new translators, and deserves the praise of 
Ruskin and many another enthusiast. We 
welcome, therefore, in the new series of ‘‘ Bohn’s 
Libraries,” which does so much for the student,. 
a revision of Cary’s version, which has been made 
with exemplary diligence. The ‘ Chronological 
View of the Age of Dante’ and the additional 
notes at the bottom of the page will be found 
useful. There is a good index; and the Intro- 
duction is brief, but pertinent. 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES—MAY. 


Mr. F. C. Carter of Hornsey sends his Extra 
Series 3, containing Manuscripts and Printed 
Books. Under Gibbon and his Ancestors is a 
parcel containing the marriage settlement of 
Gibbon’s grandfather and Catherine Acton, 1705, 
and other documents, 107. Under Unpublished 
Correspondence of the Gibbon Family is a series 
of 17 draft letters, apparently from Mrs. Dorothea 
Gibbon to her stepson Edward Gibbon, Lord 
Sheffield, and others, 25/. Mr. Carter says these 
letters throw quite a new light on the life of 
both the historian in London and his mother at 
Bath. Under Patton family is an account book 
of Gibbon’s stepmother, 8/. 8s. ; and under Birth- 
place of Gibbon are two deeds, 31. Under Crom- 
well’s Paternal Uncle is a marriage settlement made 
by the Protector’s cousin Elizabeth, daughter to 
Sir Oliver Williams, alias Cromwell, of Hinching- 
brooke, with Richard Ingoldsbye, with signatures 
of Richard Ingoldsbye and Oliver Cromwell, 10/. 
Under Monumental Brasses is a_ proclamation 
against breaking’or defacing of monuments, 16 lines 
of the text slightly imperfect, xix Sept. 2 Eliza- 
beth, 10s. 

Mr. Frank Redway’s Wimbledon Catalogue 6 
contains numerous Baxter oil prints. Bronté 
eollectors will find Patrick Bronté’s prizes won at 
Cambridge, each containing in his handwriting 
**My Prize Book for having always kept in the 
First Class at St. John’s College, Cambridge,” 
besides many notes. There is also Charlotte’s 
Bible, Barker, 1612, with her autograph, 3 vols., 
201. Under Browning are the first editions of 
‘ Strafford,’ half-morocco, 71. 10s.; and ‘ Bells 
and Pomegranates’ (Part V. is, as usual, the 
second edition), Moxon, 1841-6, 11/. 15s. There 
are a number of curious chapbooks, Under 
Cruikshank is the first edition of Pierce Egan, 
1821, 81. 10s. The first edition of Gissing’s first 
book ‘The Workers in the Dawn,’ 3 vols., 31. 3s. 
Under Rossetti are the first edition of * Early 
Italian Poets,’ 37. 15s.; and Littledale’s ‘ Reasons 
against joining the Church of Rome,’ inscribed 
‘Christina G. Rossetti from R. F. L. Epiphany- 
tide, 1885,’’ with pungent notes in the margins, 
14s. The first edition of ‘ In Memoriam,’ original 
cloth, Moxon, 1850, is 3/. 10s. 


Messrs. C. F. Sawyer’s Catalogue 20 contains 
much of interest relating to Dickens, including 
a collection of playbills, folio, relating to per- 
formances of the works of Dickens, 1845-66, 
101. 10s.; and the novelist’s copy of Woolnoth’s 
* Facts and Faces,’ with a poem in his autograph, 
1852, 357. Under Classics is a large-paper copy 
of ‘Oratores Attici,’ Oxford, 1823, 10 vols., 
royal 8vo, morocco, 71. 10s. (only 50 of this 
edition printed). Under Erasmus is Knight’s 
* Life.’ extra-illustrated by W. Turner in 1820, 
6l. 15s. Under Kent is a selection of books 
relating to the county; and under Scott a com- 
plete set of first editions, 2001. ; and another set 
in which some of the half-titles are missing, 85/, 
There are books, tracts, and pamphlets on India 
and the East, besides drawings by Watteau, 
Walter Crane, Caldecott, and Rowlandson. 

Messrs. Simmons & Waters’s Leamington Spa 
Catalogue 242 contains a number of extra-illus- 
trated works, including Evelyn and Pepys’s 
Diaries and Moorhouse’s ‘Samuel Pepys,’ to- 


gether 15 vols., half crimson morocco, by Morrell, 
21l.; Jesse’s Historical Works, 30 vols., half- 
morocco, 31l. 10s.; ‘ Greville Memoirs,’ all first 
editions, half-morocco, 8 vols., 121. 12s. ; Madame 
D’Arblay’s Diary, 6 vols., half-morocco, 101. 10s. ; 
and Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ including ‘ Tour to the 
Hebrides ’ and ‘ Johnsoniana,’ 10 vols., full calf, 
1839, 61. 17s. 6d. 

The general portion comprises Ruskin’s 
* Modern Painters’ and ‘Seven Lamps,’ 7 vols., 


uniform in full morocco, 1890-98, 3l. 3s.; the 
revised ‘Cambridge Shakespeare,’ by Aldis 
Wright, 9 vols., half-morocco, 1894, 41. 4s.; 


the Library Edition of Thackeray, 26 vols., half- 
morocco, 1883, 17s. 6d. 

Messrs. Simmons & Waters’s Catalogue 243 
is devoted to Modern Novels, including the 
“Thornton Edition’’ of the Bronté Novels; 
12 vols., equal to new, 17. 12s. 6d. ; and Dickens, 
with reproductions of the original illustrations, 
20 vols., as new, Chapman & Hall, 1910, 2/. ds. 

Mr. Albert Sutton’s Manchester Catalogue 175 
contains a number of Shelley’s works, including 
the following first editions : ‘ Rosalind and Helen,’ 
Ollier, 1819, 41. 4s. ; ‘ Prometheus,’ 1820, 21. 10s. ; 
and * Hellas,’ 1822, 47, 4s. These are bound in 
full blue calf. Under Shelleyana is Dowden’s 
‘ Life’ with over two hundred extra illustrations, 
7l. 7s. Other items are Brome’s ‘ Horace,’ 1666, 
maroonmorocco, 4/1, ; and *‘ Don Quixote,’ Madrid, 
1780, illustrated by Castillo and others, 41. <A 
complete set of Punch to the end of 1905, all 
original issues, bound in half crimson calf, gilt 
edges, is 227. 10s. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘*The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
— ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ane, 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the nee, contributors are requested to 
90s in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

L. N. S. BLAKELock.—Outside our province. 

W.SMITH.—You should consult one of the many 
books on the subject. 

EDGCUMBE Flirt ’’).—See 
dated quotations in the ‘ N.E.D. 

H. S. BRANDRETH (‘‘ Tantum religio potuit 
suadere malorum ’’),—Lucretius, i. 102. 

W.Jackson Picorr (‘ Survivors of the Black 
Hole of Caleutta’’).—You will find the informa- 
tion at 9S. x. 69. 

M. L. R. BRESLAR and H. B. CLayToN (‘‘ Shak- 
ing the pagoda-tree ’’),—Several quotations fur 
this humorous phrase are given in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
s.v. ‘ Pagoda-tree,’ 


the numerous 
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The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 


The 


Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


3d. WEEKLY. Postage 3d. 15s, YEARLY. Post free. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 


EXPERIENCED BRITISH GARDENERS, 


AND MANY OF THE MOST 


EMINENT MEN OF SCIENCE 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


{tT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each finds 
in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.”—Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan. 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical] 
publication. It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted.”—La Semaine Horticole, Feb. 13, 1897. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority.”— Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, Sept., 1898 


SPECIMEN COPY POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHER, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—-GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No. 1543 GERRARD. 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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MAGMILLAN'S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS, 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


By CLEMENT SHORTER. With Illustra- 
tions by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. Extra 


crown Svo, gilt top, 6s. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 


LETTERS TO SANCHIA UPON 
THINGS AS THEY ARE. 


Extracted from the Correspondence of Mr. 
John Maxwell Senhouse by MAURICE 
HEWLETT. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


CHRONICLES OF 


THEBERTON: 


A Suffolk Village. ; 
By HENRY MONTAGU DOUGHTY. With 
Introduction and Notes by the Rev. W. W. 
SKEAT, Litt.D., &c. With Illustrations and 
Maps. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW 6 NOVELS. 
A MODERN CHRONICLE. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of 
‘ Richard Carvel,’ &c. Illustrated. 


THE UNDESIRABLE 
GOVERNESS. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Illustrated. 
An amusing story of English country life. 


A GENTLEMAN 
OF VIRGINIA. 


By PERCY JAMES BREBNER, Author of 
‘A Royal Ward,’ &c. 
A romance which describes the adventures of a 
young Virginian during the French Revolution. 
~ 


NATHAN BURKE. 
By MARY 8S. WATTS. 
Astriking story of Ohio in the days before the 
Mexican War. 


IN LOTUS-LAND JAPAN. 


By HERBERT G. PONTING, F.R.G.S. 
With 108 Full-Page Illustrations, 8 of which 
are in colour. Crown 4to. [Shortly. 


TOTEMISM AND EXOGAMY : 


A Treatise on Certain Early Forms 

of Superstition and Society. 
By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. LL.D. Litt.D. 
With Maps, 4 vols. 8vo, 50s. net. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 


THE WORKS OF 
WALTER PATER. 


In 10 volumes, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 


1. The Renaissance: Studies in Art and 
Poetry (Immediately. 


VOL. III., CONCLUDING THE WORK. 


A HISTORY OF 


ENGLISH PROSODY 
From the Twelfth Century 
to the Present Day. 


By Prof. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., 
LL.D. D.Litt. 3 vols. Svo. Vol. II. FROM 
BLAKE TO MR. SWINBURNE, 15s. net. 


*,* Previously published: Vol. I. From the 
Origins to Spenser, 10s. net. Vol. II, From 
Shakespeare to Crabbe, 15s. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ROMAN 
PLAYS AND THEIR 
BACKGROUND. 


By Prof. M. W. MacCALLUM, M.A. LL.D. 
8vo, 10s, net. 


ABSENTE REO. 


By the Author of ‘Pro Christo et Ecclesia,’ 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [May 27. 
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